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NEWS AND NOTES. 


VoL. IX. 

The The Eleventh National 
Irrigation Irrigation Congress, held 
Congress. at Ogden, Utah, Septem- 


ber 15-18, was attended 
by fully double as many delegates as 
any previous Congress. The people of 
Ogden extended a most hospitable wel- 
come, and the affair was in every way 
pleasant. But when we come to the 
work actually accomplished by the Con- 
gress there is little room for enthu- 
siasm. This is especially regrettable 
when it is considered that a more 
representative attendance has probably 
never been seen at a western gathering, 
certainly at no previous Irrigation Con- 
gress. The Congress met, the delegates 
debated, read many excellent papers, 
and had a good time generally, but the 
Congress as a body did nothing to cause 
.1t to be remembered. 

The following editorial from the San 
Francisco Chronicle, while having a much 
poorer opinion of the Congress than our- 
selves, contains so much good advice on 
what should be done at such gatherings 
that we reprint it in the hope that the 
executive committee of the next Con- 
gress may get some suggestions from it: 

‘* The Irrigation Congress has been a 
distinct disappointment. It has not 
justified the effort which was made to 
convene it. It has not made good. It 
was doubtless of value to individual 
delegates for the opportunity it afforded 
to exchange individual opinion. Beyond 
that it isas if the Congress had never 
been held. The time of the Congress 
was given over to ‘papers’ and ‘ad- 
dresses’ by prominent gentlemen, all 
doubtless interesting and well worth 
hearing when one was fairly in Ogden, 
but not at all worth going a thousand 
miles to hear, when by waiting a short 


time they can be read at one’s leisure. 
There were but two important subjects 
on which the Congress came to a vote. 
One was to determine whether Boise or 
El Paso should have the benefit of such 
advertising (at its own expense) as the 
next meeting of the Congress might 
give, and that was decided in favor of 
El Paso; the other question was as to 
the action which ought to be taken by 
Congress in respect to the existing land 
laws, and that was not decided at all. 
We know that a majority of the com- 
mittee on ‘ resolutions’ favored the im- 
mediate repeal of the Desert Land Act, 
the commutation clause of the Home- 
stead Act, the Timber and Stone Act, the 
lieu land provision of the Forest Reserve 
Act, and that where forest reserves are 
established the government should buy 
at a fair valuation all private lands in- 
cluded therein. The minority of the 
committee were opposed to some of this 
action. What the convention did was 
to resolve that ‘we request the Con- 
gress of the United States to make such 
modifications in said laws as will save 
the remaining public land for actual 
settlers who will found homes and live 
upon said lands.’ That is equivalent 
to passing no. resolution whatever on 
the subject, for the whole question at 
issue was as to the precise action neces- 
sary to accomplish that end, which no 
one openly opposes but which powerful 
interests secretly antagonize. The Con- 
gress in. the most cowardly manner 
shirked its responsibilities and proved 
itself a humbug. 

‘‘Our British cousins tower over our 
people like giants in their ability to 
crystallize popular sentiment into defi- 
nite language through the medium of 
such congresses as that at Ogden. The 
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promoters of such meetings arrange for 
a chairman, for some distinguished per- 
sonage to give utterance to the senti- 
ment of the occasion, and for another 
distinguished personage to catch the 
ball and throw it back. The ceremony 
is quickly over, and then the meeting 
gets down to business. An ‘agenda’ 
paper—that is, a paper stating the 
‘things to be done or discussed ’—is 
prepared in advance and is kept within 
the limit of time possibility. The as- 
sembly -promptly proceeds to the dis- 
cussion and toa vote. When the meet- 
ing adjourns the opinion of the confer- 
ence is definitely known. In the case 
of the Irrigation Congress an impossible 
program was prepared, apparently for 
the purpose of attracting a crowd, and 
the only useful purpose of such a Con- 
gress—the discussion—was crowded 
out. It appears to have been a triumph 
for the speculators. They were afraid 
that the Congress would stand by the 
report of the majority of its committee 
and were smart enough to prevent any 
vote at all. There ought never to be 
another such Congress. It is of no 
earthly account.’’ 


a 
Points of In spite of the truth of 
Value. much that the Chronicle 


says, there were still: 
valuable features in connection with 
the Congress. The individual delegates, 
and there were fully fifteen hundred of 
them, heard a more minute discussion 
and explanation of the National Irriga- 
tion Act than would have been possible 
elsewhere, owing to the presence of 
many of the members of the United 
States Congress who were active in se- 
curing its passage, and of many of the 
government engineers who are actually 
engaged in carrying out the provisions 
of the act. There was a ringing tele- 
gram of congratulation from President 
Roosevelt which contained a lot of 
wholesome advice regarding irrigation 
and forestry in general—an utterance 
that will have the greatest value in at- 
tracting the attention of all our people 
to the necessity of this work. Further, 
the Congress was zationa/ in its make- 
up, for every section of the country sent 
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delegates, showing that the question of 
irrigation is not considered local in na- 
ture. There was a meeting of a large 
party of engineers of the U. S. Recla- 
mation Service, and the more complete 
organization they were enabled to form 
and their meeting with the many dele- 
gates was a valuable incident; and 
although the Congress voted for a weak 
substitute resolution when an indorse- 
ment of the movement for the repeal of 
the land laws was asked by a majority 
of the committee on resolutions, the 
delegates did hear more good solid ar- 
guments in favor of the repeal than 
many of them imagined could exist. 
Last, but by no means least, we have an 
unmistakable declaration by the Chron- 
icle in favor of the repeal of the land 
laws, brought out especially strong by 
the failure of the Congress to act on this 
point. The friends of this movement 
will regard the stand of the Chronicle 
with keen satisfaction. We repeat that 
there were a number of matters of value 
in connection with the Congress, though 
the Congress as a body did practically 
nothing. It wasted an excellent oppor- 
tunity, when its large and representative 
attendance is considered. Its lack of 
action was in striking contrast to that of 
the Trans-Mississippi Congress, which 
met at Seattle late in August. 


a 
Three Classes The defeat of the reso- 
of Delegates. lution favoring the abso- 


lute repeal of the land 
laws’was due to a combination of cir- 
cumstances. There were three classes 
of delegates present—those favoring the 
repeal of the land laws, another who 
were doubtful, and a third class, which 
represented the speculators and others. 
who find the present land laws so easy 
of manipulation in their favor. This - 
latter class was present for the purpose 
of seeing that no harm came to their 
pet measures. 

The debate which ensued on this reso- 
lution was a decided victory for the 
friends of repeal ; their arguments were 
unassailable. and the opposition soon 
showed the weakness of its cause by de- 
scending to personal abuse of certain of 
the speakers on the other side. Ata 
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time when the Congress seemed ready 
to record a verdict in favor of absolute 
repeal, the milder Needham resolution 
was introduced and the anti-repeal and 
undecided delegates voted solidly for it. 
How desperate was the case of the 
speculative representation was shown by 
the wild rush they made to vote for the 
milder resolution, even though it pro- 
poses that Congress shall amend the 
land laws so as to preserve the remain- 
ing public lands for actual settlers. It 
was a last chance to stave off the en- 
dorsement of the absolute repeal of 
the measures that they are able to ma- 
nipulate to their personal advantage, 
and the great disadvantage of the people 
at large. 

No one who heard these debates will 
soon forget the splendid arguments of 
George H. Maxwell; Congressman W. 
A. Reeder, of Kansas ; Senator Gibson, 
of Montana, and Wm. E. Smythe, of 
California, who have been leading the 
fight for the repeal of the Desert Land 
Law, the Timber and Stone Act, and 
the commutation clause of the Home- 
stead Act. 

The Congress at the beginning of its 
sessions was undoubtedly against the 
endorsement of a resolution to repeal 
the land laws. It was a question that 
a great many of the delegates wanted 
to shirk entirely, and while the Con- 
gress did fail in its duty in just so far 
as it fell short of absolute endorsement 
of the resolution to repeal, the fact must 
not be overlooked that it was won over 
to a favorable vote on a milder form of 
the samething. It proves the strength 
of the repeal movement, and it was 
very noticeable that it came out of the 
Congress much stronger than it went 
in. The Eleventh National Irrigation 
Congress did fail to do its duty on this 
point, but we are satisfied that the 
movement for repeal won a lot of new 
and powerful friends at Ogden. 


ad 


Meeting of In the opinion of the 
Reclamation writer, the most valua- 
Engineers, ble feature in connec- 


tion with the recent Irri- 
gation Congress was the meeting at 
Ogden of about thirty of the leading 
engineers of the U. S. Reclamation 
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Service, under F. H. Newell, chief engi- 
neer. They journeyed to Ogden pri- 
marily to attend the Eleventh National 
Irrigation Congress, but in addition to 
taking part in it, they held a little con- 
gressof theirown. Headquarters were 
established and three sessions daily were 
held, which were devoted to effecting 
a more complete organization of the 
branch of service to which they belong. 
Many of the engineers had not met be- 
fore, and the gathering at Ogden gave 
the whole party an unusually good op- 
portunity for close acquaintance. As 
the bu!k of important work now being 
carried on under provisions of the Na- 
tional Irrigation Act is under the direct 
supervision of these engincers, they had 
an unusually good opportunity for dis- 
cussing and comparing methods of work. 
In addition to the three daily meetings 
held for the purpose of organization and 
technical discussion, the engineers kept 
open house and entertained a large num- 
ber of the delegates to the Irrigation 
Congress. In this way they were able 
to meet many of the citizens from the 
regions in which they were carrying on 
work. The engineers had as their 
guests at various times several United 
States Senators, Congressmen, the gov- 
ernors of western states, and others in- 
terested in the reclamation work, who 
dined with them, attended their meet- 
ings, and also addressed them. 

No one who met this body of engi- 
neers could fail to be impressed with the 
substantial character of it. They are 
all men of decided skill in engineering, 
and, in most cases, of long experience. 
Their enthusiasm for the work seems 
unbounded, and the meeting at Ogden 
brought them more closely together. 
They formed a striking compliment to 
the judgment of Chief Engineer Newell 
in selecting his staff. His long term of 
studying the irrigation needs of the 
West has fitted him thoroughly for this 
work, and his organization is the best 
proof of it. 

While we do not wish to belittle the 
Irrigation Congress itself, we must re- 
peat we are heartily of the opinion that 
the most valuable work of the week at 
Ogden was accomplished by the sepa- 
rate meetings of the engineers. After 
meeting them one can not but feel that 
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the work of carrying out the provisions 
of the National Irrigation Act has been 
intrusted to the proper men. 


Sad 


Forestry at The subject of forestry 
the Congress. was given a consider- 

able amount of atten- 
tion at the Irrigation Congress. Begin- 
ning with the plain, striking reference 
to itin President Roosevelt's message 
to the Congress on its opening day, 
there was scarcely a speaker on the pro- 
gram who failed to make special refer- 
ence to the value of conservative treat- 
ment of the forests. Gifford Pinchot, 
forester U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, delivered an unusually practical 
address on forestry, in which he paid 
special attention to explaining the 
policy of setting aside forest reserves in 
the West. F. H. Newell, in his talk on 
the irrigation work of the federal gov- 
ernment, pointed out how necessary the 
forest reserves were to the success of 
the irrigation work. 

Several resolutions on forestry were 
unanimously passed by the Congress, 
notably one asking that all the forest 
work of the government should be con- 
solidated in the Bureau of Forestry. 


ad 


A Matter for As was pointed out 
the East. in these columns last 

month, the repeal of 
our land laws, in order that the re- 
maining public domain may be hon- 
estly allotted, is as much a matter for 
the East as the West. The public 
lands are the property of the people of 
the United States, not of any class or 
section. The proper disposal of these 
lands is one of the most vital questions 
before the nation, and aclose study of the 
matter should be made by every public- 
spirited citizen. President Roosevelt 
stated in his message to the recent Irri- 
gation Congress that ‘‘the passage of 
the ‘ National Irrigation Law’ was one 
of the greatest steps, not only in the 
forward progress of the states, but to 
that of all mankind.’ It was passed 
by the aid of the East and South, and 
is in no sense a sectional measure, 
though operating in the West; for the 
upbuilding of the West will have its 


good effects on every section of the 
country, as any thinking person can 
see. And this problem of the public 
lands is in every sense a national one. 
The public-spirited men of the West 
are working for the repeal of these land 
laws, and they should receive the un- 
divided support of the East in order 
that the matter may receive favorable 
action at the coming session of Con- 
gress. 


ad 


Washington An interesting incident 
Correspond- in connection, with the 
entsat Ogden, Irrigation Congress was 
the presence of a party 
of twenty-four newspaper correspond- 
ents from Washington, D. C., one of 
whom, Major J. M. Carson, of the New 
York Times, addressed the Congress. 
These correspondents represent a num- 
ber of the leading daily papers in 
various parts of the country, and their 
visit to Ogden was only one of the 
many points they stopped at on a 
journey through a dozen of the states 
of the arid region. Their excursion was 
in charge of C. E. Wantland, of the 
Union Pacific Railway, who directed 
the movements of the party, so that its 
members were enabled to study what 
has already been done to develop the 
West by means of irrigation, and to 
show something of its future needs. 


* 
Special In this number of For- 
Papers. ESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


the publication is begun 
of the papers read at the summer meet- 
ing of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion and the Eleventh National Irriga- 
tion Congress. The list this month 
includes a paper by Eugene S. Bruce, 
of the Bureau of Forestry, who describes 
‘‘’The Minnesota National Forest Re- 
serve,’’ while H. H. Chapman discusses 
the ‘‘Influences of the Minnesota Re- 
serve on the Locality.’’ ‘There is also 
a paper by Prof. Filibert Roth on ‘‘ The 
Possibilities .of Reforestation in the 
White Pine Belt,’’ and another on 
‘* Private Forestry and Taxation,’’ by 
Ernest Bruncken. Senator Gibson’s 
discussion of and argument for the re- 
peal of the federal land laws is given, 
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as is also Commander Booth-Tucker’s 
excellent address on ‘‘ The Relation of 
Colonization and Irrigation.’’ 


# 


Lessons The report of the Santa 
from Flood Fe Railway, recently is- 
Damage. sued, shows that losses 


for repair of damage by 
floods in the Mississippi basin amounted 
to $1,000,000. Losses to the State of 
Kansas amounted to $10,000,000. Com- 
plete statistics, were they available, 
would show damage amounting to many 
tens of millions in direct loss, not count- 
ing the indirect and long-felt damages 
resulting from such devastation. This 
. shows plainer than anything else the 
urgent necessity for protective works, 
and gives good reason for the expendi- 
ture of much money. The problem of 
flood prevention is one of the most seri- 
ous before the country to-day, and in 
order to solve it engineers will have to 
go deep into the root of the matter; and 
the root in this instance seems to be the 
tree root. The levee system has de- 
feated its own purpose in most cases, and 
it is openly contended that it has, in 
years of excessive flow, more than coun- 
teracted the good it has done during 
ordinary spring freshets. The solution 
lies with forests at the headwaters, and 
toward this end the Minnesota National 
Forest Reserve marks a stepin the right 
direction; another is shown in the tree 
planting efforts on western plains. But 
in the meantime destructive lumbering 
operations are more than counteracting 
all foresting efforts, and until there is a 
general practice of the principles of for- 
estry in the extensive lumbering opera- 
tions of the Mississippi basin it cannot 
be hoped that floods will abate in vio- 
lence or frequency. 

Many influences, particularly about 
the headwaters of the streams, are urg- 
ing the preservation of all timber now 
standing, yet this would not only be 
unfair to the lumber interests, but would 
defeat the very principles of scientific 
forest management, which seeks to har- 
vest the greatest possible crop from tim- 
bered lands without impairment of the 
permanent value of the investment. 
At the present time the floods have a 
direct effect on the removal of the forest 
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cover, since the lumber industry has 
been taxed to supply the timbers, used 
by railroads particularly, in temporary 
and permanent repairs of road-beds, 


bridges, trestles, and buildings de- 
stroyed. 

am 
Alkali The Chamber of Com. 
Reclamation merce of Fresno, Cal., 
Successful. recently made an inves- 


tigation of the alkali 
reclamation near that city, the work 
being carried on by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They reported 
complete success for the venture, and 
were so enthusiastic over the work that 
it has been decided to form a drainage 
district 40 miles square to be reclaimed 
by methods employed by the depart- 
ment. The work, which was under the 
direction of the Bureau of Soils, was 
undertaken with the sole idea of prov- 
ing that such alkali reclamation was 
possible and profitable and not with any 
intention of having the government en- 
gage further in such reclamation. The 
plot selected near Fresno was chosen 
because it was particularly bad land and 
absolutely worthless. The salts had 
been brought to the surface by excessive 
irrigation, and the reclamation was by 
tile underdrainage, which leached the 
alkali out. This year the tract is grow- 
ing sorghum and kaffircorn and next 
year will be available for alfalfa. In 
the course of time any plant life should 
flourish there, and the district, now use- 
less, will soon be highly productive. 


oe 
Irrigation The Dixie Thompson 
Ma rancho in Ventura coun- 
Homes. ty, California, will be 
subdivided into small, 


tracts. This marks the passing of the 
largest bean ranch in the world, a de- 
scription of whose operations was given 
in the May number of ForESTRY AND 
IRRIGATION. The division of this great 
ranch of 40,000 acres, whose bean pro- 
duct was ever a safe source of income, 
marks a step in the progress of irriga- 
tion development of the West—the 
natural tendency toward rural homes 
with small holdings and intensive cul- 
ture. This and adjoining land was first 
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used as a vast cattle range, then farmed 
on a large scale, and now the first di- 
vision into smaller tracts is being made, 
following the rule which has proved 
good in the best development of the 
irrigation communities of the West. 


ad 


The President The following message 
to the Irriga- was sent by President 
tion Congress. Roosevelt to the Elev- 

enth National Irriga- 
tion Congress on its opening day. It 
is not only indicative of the President’s 
continued interest in the subjects of 
forestry and irrigation, but also shows 
how closely he has studied both. It is 
full of good, sound advice: 


OysTER Bay, N.Y., 
September 15, 1903. 

The passage of the National Irriga- 
tion Law was one of the greatest steps, 
not only in the forward progress of the 
states, but to that of all mankind. 

It was the beginning of an achieve- 
ment so great that we hesitate to pre- 
dict the outcome, but it was only the 
beginning. Now that the law is an 
accomplished fact, that must be given 
effect. To that end the reclamation 
service organized under the National 
Irrigation Law of June 17, 1902, has 
been pushing its surveys and examina- 
tion of possible irrigation projects en- 
ergetically in each of the thirteen states 
and three territories named in the act. 
Some of the projects which promised 
well at first are found on careful study 
to be impracticable, either because of 
scanty water supply or of great cost. 
Others must await higher values in 
land, while still others stand the test 
and are ready for immediate construc- 
tion. The feasible projects are always 
large and costly, because private enter- 
prise has already seized upon the smaller 
and less expensive ones, leaving to the 
government the great works which are 
to be so essential a part in bringing the 
nation to its full development. Great 
care and the highest engineering skill 
are required to plan and build such 
works, which are among the most dif- 
ficult undertakings of mankind. They 
must be built for permanence and safety, 
for they are to last and spread prosper- 
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ity for centuries. To design and build 
such works a body of engineers of the 
highest character have been brought 
together in the reclamation service, for 
only men impartially selected for ca- 
pacity alone are capable of creating 
these great structures. Merit must 
govern, not only in the selection of 
men, but still more in the selection of 
the projects. 

Every reclamation project selected for 
construction must possess the qualities 
which commend it as a national under- 
taking, certain to reclaim large tracts of 
arid land and tosupport in well being a 
dense and vigorous population. Vast 
though the benefits of the reclamation 
law, there will be many disappoint- 
ments, which necessarily await both the 
advocate of special projects and the men 
whose desire of accomplished results 
outruns the slow and steady develop- 
ment of these great undertakings. It 
should be borne in mind that a broad 
survey of all possible projects gives the 
conception of their relative value, and 
that a work of prime importance to one 
groupof men may seem less desirable in 
the light of wider knowledge. 

Nor is it wise in large affairs to begin 
construction first, and elaborate details 
afterwards. Each important point must 
be carefully studied in advance, and the 
whole plan tested and approved before 
work can begin. Yetif we proceed both 
cautiously and persistently under this 
beneficent law, we may confidently ex- 
pect the largest possible development of 
our arid lands and their settlement by 
industrious, prosperous, self-respecting 
men and women, who will exchange the 
products of irrigated agriculture for the 
products of mills and factories through- 
out the United States. Communities 
flourishing in what is now the desert 
will finally take their places among the 
strongest pillars of our commonwealth. 

The irrigation development of the 
arid West cannot stand alone. For- 
estry is the companion and support of 
irrigation. Without forestry, irrigation 
must fall. Permanent irrigation devel- 
opment and forest destruction cannot 
exist together. Never forget that the 
forest-reserve policy of the national 
government means the use of all the re- 
sources of the forest reserves. There is 
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little profit in destruction compared with 
use. The settlement of the great arid 
West by the makers of homes is the 
central object, both of the irrigation 
and the forest policy of the United 
States. In forestry as in irrigation, the 
immediate private interests of some in- 
dividual must occasionally yield to their 
permanent advantage, which is the pub- 
lic good. The benefits of forestry are 
not only for the future, but for the pres- 
ent. The forest reserves are for all the 
people, but first for the people in the 
immediate neighborhood, for whom sup- 
plies of wood and water are among the 
first necessaries of life. With the wiser 
and more skillful management of the 
reserves by trained men, the greater ob- 
viously will their usefulness be to the 
public. We must never allow our cha- 
grin at temporary defeat and difficulties 
in the management of the forest reserves 
to blind us to the absolute necessity of 
these reserves to the people of the West. 
Support of the forest-reserve policy has 
grown with wonderful rapidity in the 
West during the last few years. It will 
continue to grow till the last vestige of 
opposition, now almost gone, has wholly 
disappeared before the understanding of 
the object and the effect of the reserva- 
tion. The greater the support of the 
forest reserve by the people of the West, 
the greater the assurance that the na- 
tional irrigation policy will not fail, for 
the preservation of the forests is vital to 
the success of this policy. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


ad 


Survey of An interesting and at the 
Gunnison same time extremely dan- 
Canyon. gerous bit of topographic 


surveying has recently 
been completed in connection with the 
Uncompahgre Valley irrigation project 
in western Colorado. In the course of 
the investigations it became necessary 
that a topographic survey should be 
made of about 1,500 feet of the bottom 
of the Grand Canyon of the Gunnison 
River. A general survey of this canyon 


was made last year by parties connected 
with the Reclamation Service, and the 
locality mentioned was selected as the 
point for the location of the head of a 
tunnel 6 miles in length to be constructed 
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for the purpose of conducting water into 
the Uncompahgre Valley. The canyon 
at this point is approximately 2,000 feet 
in depth, the walls being sheer preci- 
pices. The water flows very swiftly 
over huge boulders and through narrow 
gorges, and it is therefore impossible, 
particularly at high stages, to use boats 
or to traverse the canyon longitudinally 
in any way. In order to obtain the 
topography of this section it was neces- 
sary to descend into the canyon over 
cliffs and through narrow fissures in 
four different places. 

The topography of the talus slope for 
about 600 feet on the south side of the 
river was taken first by descending 
through a narrow fissure which, being 
of softer material than the granite cliffs 
of which the walls are generally com- 
posed, had in the process of time eroded 
and made it possible for a party to de- 
scend. The party then, by means of a 
detour of approximately 150 miles, 
came down a similar fissure on the op- 
posite side of the river and obtained the 
topography of that side for about an 
equal distance. 

About 12,000 feet farther upstream 
they were able to descend again to 
another short talus slope, although the 
descent was extremely perilous, it being 
necessary for the party at times to de- 
scend over steep cliffs for several hun- 
dred feet by means of ropes. On the 
opposite side was another small talus 
slope, which was reached by a similar 
descent after the return of the party to 
the south side. 

There was one small talus slope be- 
tween the extreme tracts already men- 
tioned which it was impossible for the 
party to reach with instruments, but one 
man descended this slope also by means 
of ropes, in order that he might set sig- 
nals for triangulation. This dangerous 
piece of work was at last concluded to 
the satisfaction of the chief of the party. 

The Uncompahgre Valley project is 
under the general direction of A. L. 
Fellows, district engineer. The men 
who made the descents into the canyon 
were I. W. McConnell, resident engi- 
neer; W. P. Edwards, assistant engi- 
neer, and R. H. Sargent and L. E. Fos- 
ter, topographers. This mgaazine for 
April contained a picture of the canyon. 
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WILLIAM ANDREWS CLARK, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MONTANA AND PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONA, IRRIGATION 
CONGRESS. 


ENATOR W. A. CLARK, President of the Eleventh National Irrigation Congress and unan- 
S imously reélected to the same position for the Twelfth Congress, has long been known as 
one of the most active menin the West. His interest in irrigation has extended over many 
years, and he has been prominently identified with the National Irrigation Congress from its 
beginning. He was born near Connellsville, Pennsylvania, on January 8, 1839. He was edu- 
cated at the Laurel Hill Academy and later studied law at Mt. Pleasant (Iowa) University, 
but did not enter the legal profession. He taught school in Missouri 1859-’60, going to 
Colorado in 1862. He went to Montana in 1863, and since that time has been a merchant, 
banker, mine-owner, and manufacturer, with large interests. He owns the street-railway 
systems of Butte and the //iner, a newspaper, and is President of the United Verde Copper 
Company of Arizona. In 1876 he was the state orator, representing Montana at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia. In 1878 he wasa major of a Butte battalion during the 
Nez Perce campaign, and was president of the constitutional conventions in 1884 and 1889; 
also commissioner from Montana to the New Orleans Exposition in 1884. In 1888 he was the 
Democratic candidate for Congress, but was defeated, being nominated later by the Democrats 
for United States Senator in 1890. He claimed election, but was denied seat, being seated in 
1898, after another election. A contest ensued at Washington, but before investigation was con- 
cluded he resigned. He was then elected for the term I9o0I-1907. 





ELEVENTH NATIONAL. IRRIGATION 


CONGRESS. 
IT ATTRACTS AN UNUSUALLY LARGE 


NUMBER OF PROMINENT MEN FROM 
ALI, SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


THE 





HE Eleventh National Irrigation 
Congress was held at Ogden, 
Utah, September 15-18, and drew a 
larger attendance than any previous 
irrigation congress. Over fifteen hun- 
dred delegates from thirty states and 
territories were present. This number 
included more men prominent in irriga- 
tion work and other matters affecting 
the development of the West than has 
ever before met in a single convention. 
A member of President. Roosevelt’s 
cabinet, several United States Senators 
and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the governors of five states, 
representatives of two foreign coun- 
tries, a number of leading scientists, 
farmers, and stockmen were present. 
About thirty of the leading engineers 
of the U. S. Reclamation Service at- 
tended the Congress, as well as a party 
of twenty-four newspaper correspond- 
ents from Washington, D. C. 
The Congress considered the work- 
ings of the National Irrigation Law. 


The subject of forestry was given close 
attention, as was the problem of colo- 
nization. The repeal of our objection- 
able land laws was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and there was also a number of 
scientific papers and discussions by the 
engineers of the U. S. Reclamation 
Service and representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

A letter and telegram of congratu- 
lation were received from President 
Roosevelt. 

In addition to the interesting sessions 
of the Congress itself, the citizens of 
Ogden provided a number of highly 
enjoyable entertainments for the many 
delegates. Ogden proved to be an ex- 
cellent point at which to hold the Con- 
gress, for its citizens not only did their 
utmost to give the delegates a hearty 
welcome, but its location in the heart 
of the Salt Lake Valley, a region in 
which irrigation has reached almost as 
high development as any point in the 
United States, made it a peculiarly ap- 





VIEW OF CITY OF OGDEN, UTAH, WHERE THE ELEVENTH NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS 
WAS HELD. 
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TABERNACLE AT OGDEN, UTAH, 


IN WHICH THE SESSIONS OF THE 


NATIONAL 


ELEVENTH 


IRRIGATION CONGRESS WERE HELD. 


propriate place for this Congress. It 
gave an excellent opportunity for those 
present to inspect the results achieved 
in a region where irrigation has worked 
wonders, and its position in the central 
West was a great aid in swelling the 
attendance. 

A résumé of the daily proceedings of 
the Congress will give some idea of the 
excellence of the program and the many 
addresses and discussions which were 
delivered. The president of the Con- 
gress, United States Senator W. A. 
Clark, of Montana, called the Congress 
to order on Tuesday morning, Septem- 
ber15. After the invocation by John R. 
Winder, Governor Heber M. Wells, of 
Utah, welcomed the delegates in behalf 
of the state. He was followed by Mayor 
Glasmann, of Ogden, who extended a 
welcome in behalf of the city. Presi- 
dent Clark delivered the address of re- 
sponse in behalf of the visiting dele- 
gates. Secretary H. B. Maxson read 
letters of greeting from President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hitchcock. Imme- 
diately following, the prize ode to irri- 
gation, written by Mrs.Gilbert McClurg, 
of Colorado Springs, and set to music 
by Prof. J. J. McClellan, of Salt Lake, 
was sung by the Tabernacle choir 
of 200 voices. ‘Then followed the ad- 


dress of the Vice-President of the Con- 
gress, ex-Governor L. Bradford Prince, 
of New Mexico. At this point the Con- 
gress decided on the appointment of 
three standing committees, on creden- 
tials, permanent organization, and reso- 
lutions. 

President Clark then introduced 
Alexander Brown, who dug the first 
irrigation ditch in northern Utah, who 
spoke briefly. He was followed by 
Secretary Wilson, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. He was 
followed by Colonel Ignacio Altimera, 
military attaché of the Mexican Em- 
bassy at Washington, who attended the 
Congress as the representative of the 
Mexican government. M. Max du 
Couppy de la Forest, the representa- 
tive of the government of France, was 
the next speaker. At this point there 
was a recess until 2.30 in the afternoon. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion a message from President Roose- 
velt was read by the secretary and is 
given in full elsewhere in this issue of 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. The main 
speaker of the afternoon session was 
United States Senator J. R. Burton, of 
Kansas, who delivered an address on 
‘‘Trrigation and the Prevention of 
Floods.’’ Following Senator Burton’s 
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ARID LAND IN UTAH BEFORE IRRIGATION. 





A WHEAT FIELD IN THE SAME REGION SHOWING THE SPLENDID RESULTS OF IRRIGATION. 
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GEORGE H. MAXWELL, EXECUTIVE CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION ASSOCIATION, 
WHOSE VIGOROUS FIGHT FOR THE REPEAI, OF OUR OBJECTIONABLE 
LAND LAWS IS ATTRACTING WIDE ATTENTION, 


address, letters and telegrams were read 
from United States Senators Patterson 
of Colorado and Depew of New York; 
also Thos. F. Walsh, President of the 
Tenth National Irrigation Congress, 
and anumber of others. Intheevening 
a balland reception was given by Senator 
Clark in honor of the visiting govern- 
ment officials, delegates to the Con- 
gress, and press representatives. 

The morning session of Wednesday, 
September 16, was opened by an ad- 
dress on the relation of irrigation to the 
internal trade and commerce of the 
country, by T. G. Hailey, of the Oregon 
delegation. The remainder of the 
morning session was devoted to the 
questions of colonization. C. E. Want- 
land, of the Union Pacific Railway, was 


the first speaker. He was followed by 
Major J. M. Carson, Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York 7imes. 
John Henry Smith, of Utah, then made 
an eloquent address on the same sub- 
ject. He was followed by Governor 
Pardee of California. The finalspeaker 
of the morning was Commander Booth- 
Tucker, of the Salvation Army, whose 
eloquent address was among the best 
delivered at the Congress. He dwelt 
on the value of colonization and its close 
relation to the irrigation problem, and 
described the successful work of the 
Salvation Army in establishing colonies 
in the West. This address is given in 
full elsewhere in this number of For- 
ESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

At the afternoon session, after some 
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routine business, the discussion of the | 


federal land laws was taken up, the first 
speaker being United States Senator 
Gibson, of Montana, who insisted’ on 
the repeal of the Desert Land Act, 
the Timber and Stone Act, and the 
commutation clause of the Homestead 
Act as absolutely necessary if the re- 
maining public lands were to be kept 
out of the hands of speculators and 
reserved for actual settlers. Congress- 
man Frank Mondell, of Wyoming, was 
the next speaker, and his address was a 
defense of the Desert Land Law. He 
was followed by W. M. Woolridge, of 
Montana, who had as a subject ‘‘ The 
Utilization of the Public Grazing Lands 
of the United States.’’ After the intro- 
duction of a number of resolutions, the 
Congress adjourned for the day. 

In the evening an excellent musicale 
was tendered the delegates by the Tab- 
ernacle choir and its soloists. 
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On Thursday, Septembe 17, 
after some preliminary general 
business, Senator Francis G. 
Newlands, of Nevada, was in- 
troduced as the first regular 
speaker, and he delivered a 
splendid address on ‘‘ State 
Codperation with National * 
Irrigation,’’ in which he ex- 
plained very clearly the pur- 
poses of the National Irriga- 
tion Act. Secretary Wilson, 
of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was 
given a great ovation when 
introduced to deliver an ad- 
dress on what his department 
is doing to aid the cause of 
irrigation. A resolution was 
promptly introduced at the 
close of his address in which 
the irrigation work conducted 
by Secretary Wilson, as well 
as the part he had taken in the 
deliberations of the Congress 
itself, received the unqualified 
indorsement of the Congress. 

On Thursday afternoon no 
regular session of the Con- 
gress was held, but the dele- 
gates were the guests of Weber 
county, in which Ogden is sit- 
uated, and they were taken on 
a delightful driving excursion through 
the beautiful Ogden canyon and to the 
site of the proposed Ogden reservoir, 
where the photograph which is used as 
a frontispiece of this number was taken. 
The delegates were also shown a num- 
ber of successful irrigation experiments 
in and about the city of Ogden. 

On the’evening of Thursday a regular 
session of the Congress was held, at 
which several excellent addresses were 
heard. The firstspeaker was Frederick 
W. Taylor, Chief of the Department of 
Agriculture at the St. Louis Purchase 
Exposition, who spoke of irrigation at 
the coming fair. He was followed by 
Geo. H. Maxwell, executive chairman of 
the National Irrigation Association, who 
delivered a ringing address on the ne- 
cessity for the repeal of the present land 
laws if the development of the West was 
to proceed along safe lines. He was 
followed by Wm. E. Smythe, who made 
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one of the best addresses of the Con- 
gress, on the subject of ‘‘ The Influence 
of Irrigation on the American Ideal.’’ 
Congressman Brooks, of Colorado, spoke 
on ‘‘ The Relation of National Irrigation 
'roblems to Local Conditions.’’ The 
final address of the evening was by 
Thos. H. Means, of the United States 
Bureau of Soils, who described the ex- 
periments that are being carried on for 
alkali reclamation. 

The morning session on Friday, Sep- 
tember 18, was opened by F. H. Newell, 
Chief Engineer of the U. S. Reclamation 
Service, who described the work being 
carried on by his bureau in pursuance 
of the rules laid down by the National 


Irrigation Act. He also pointed out the 
close relation between forestry and irri- 
gation and warned his hearers to see 
that the forests of the West were prop- 
erly cared for. Gifford Pinchot, For- 
ester of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, was the next speaker, and he 
explained in a clear and concise manner 
the policy of his department in regard 
to the forest reserves. Mr. Pinchot was 
followed by A. F. Potter, of the Bureau 
of Forestry, who discussed the forest 
reserve question as it affected Utah. 

At this point the question of settling 
the place of meeting for the next Irriga- 
tion Congress was brotight up. A spir- 
ited contest took place. The cities of 
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Boise, Idaho; El Paso, Texas; St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, and St. Louis, Missouri, 
were proposed. The vote of the dele- 
gates showed a majority in favor of El 
Paso. 

Next came the report of the commit- 
tee on resolutions. There was a major- 
ity and a minority report, the only dif- 
ference being that the minority report 
advocated the elimination of the resolu- 
tion calling for the repeal of the land 
laws. After the reading of the report 
of the committee adjournment was taken 
until afternoon. 

Promptly at 2 o’clock the Congress 
was called to order and the report of the 
committee on resolutions taken up. As 
the only matter of contention was the 
resolution for the repeal of the land 
laws, after some discussion it was agreed 
that the matter should be debated by 
three speakers on each side, who were 
each to have fifteen minutes’ time. The 
side in favor of the repeal of the land 
laws was represented by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Donovan of Montana, William E. 
Smythe of California, and George H. 
Maxwell. The side against the repeal 
of the land laws was represented by 
Congressman John F. Shafroth of Colo- 
rado, Congressman F. W. Mondell of 
Wyoming, and Colonel John P. Irish of 
California. This contest brought out 
some excellent debate, and was followed 
by a number of five-minute speeches on 
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both sides. Finally Congressman Need- 
ham of California introduced a compro- 
mise resolution which called upon the 
Congress of the United States to so 
amend the land laws as would preserve 
the remaining public domain for actual 
settlers. This compromise resolution 
finally received the majority of votes 
and the balance of the resolutions were 
acted upon promptly. The Congress 
then adjourned. 

Lack of time prevented the reading 
of a number of papers that were on the 
program. These will, however, be 
printed in the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. 

During the evening the executive 
committee was selected and a prelimi- 
nary meeting was held in order to set 
plans going in regard to the next Con- 
gress. 

On Saturday, September 19, the dele- 
gates were the guests of the Oregon 
Short Line Railway, which took them on 
a special train through Cache Valley, 
where they had an opportunity to wit- 
ness many excellent results of practical 


irrigation. 
The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Senator W. A. 


Clark, Montana; first vice-president, 
L. W. Shurtliff, Utah ; second vice-pres- 
ident, W. C. Johnson, Colorado ; third 
vice-president, John Hall, Texas; sec- 
retary, H. B. Maxson, Nevada. 


THE REPEAL OF OUR OBJECTIONABLE 
LAND LAWS. 


A CLEAR AND CONCISE STATEMENT OF THE 
DANGEROUS MANNER IN WHICH THE REMAIN- 


ING 


BY 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


IS BEING ABSORBED. 


HON. PARIS GIBSON. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


HE National Irrigation Act has 
awakened a new interest in the 
public domain. Until recent years our 


habitable government lands, not includ- 


ing Alaska, were so extensive that we 
could scarcely look forward to the time 
when farmers and settlers could not 
establish homes upon them. We now 
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find that the public lands are being ab- 
sorbed with a rapidity never equaled in 
our country’s history, and that only a 
small part of these lands is becoming 
property of the actual settlers. One 
who carefully considers the operation 
of our land laws is led to inquire if we 
are not parting with the public domain 
in a manner altogether too lavish, and 
against the best interests of the people 
of the United States. In six years, 
ending June 30 last, 86,000,000 acres 
of public lands were disposed of, and 
nearly one-half of this vast area was 
taken during the last two years. This 
tapidly increasing absorption of the 
nation’s choicest lands has been chiefly 
in the interest of men seeking to own 
and control lands in large bodies, who 
seldom have use for the plow. As the 
population of the United States, now 
80,000,000, will scarcely be less than 
130,000,000 twenty-five years hence, I 
would ask where, in a very short time, 
can homeseekers from among these mil- 
lions of people find lands 1n the United 
States upon which to settle, if the na- 
tion continues to turn the public domain 
over to men who are controlling lands 
by the tens of thousands of acres and 
who never make homes upon them. 


OBSOLETE LAWS. 


If the Desert Land Act and the com- 
mutation provisions of the Homestead 
Act, and the Timber and Stone Act, 
are continued in force, before the close 
of the present decade the federal gov- 
ernment will own no more lands suited 
for settlement, and no more timber land 
outside of its reservations, from the in- 
ternational boundary on the north to 
Mexico on the south, and the great 
national work of reclaiming and settling 
our arid lands will come to an end. In 
my own state an immense body of her 
richest lands was taken from the public 
domain during the last three years. 
These lands have been appropriated by 
home builders only to-a limited extent, 
as every intelligent citizen of Montana 
well knows, but have been acquired by 
men not interested in the settlement of 
that state, and by speculators, who ap- 
preciate the fact that rich lands at pres- 
ent without irrigation facilities will soon 
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become very valuable. In the Great 
Falls land district, which is one of seven 
in the. state of Montana, 1,000 desert 
entries were made during the eleven 
months ending June 30, 1903. Had 
these land entries been made by men 
coming into Montana to establish homes 
upon its rich mountain slopes and along 
its irrigable valleys, it would have in- 
dicated a most gratifying state growth, 
but they were made almost wholly in 
the interest of persons who will never 
make homes upon them. ‘These con- 
ditions in the state where I reside may 
be somewhat different from those of 
other far west states, but I am satisfied 
that the methods of acquiring land, and 
the objects for which land is obtained, 
are practically the same throughout the 
arid and semi-arid states, and that many 
enterprising men in all the far west 
states are governed by a common desire 
to obtain large tracts of land from the 
government regardless of the best in- 
terests of the nation. 


WERE NEVER NEEDED. 


This work of securing lands by per- 
sons whowill not make homes upon them 
or cultivate them will go on from year 
to year in a rapidly increasing ratio if 
our present system of land laws is con- 
tinued, until the last of the public do- 
main has passed beyond the control of 
the government. The Desert Land Act 
and the commutation clause of the 
Homestead Act were never demanded 
by actual settlers, but were enacted 
through special efforts of speculators in 
real estate and by individuals and com- 
panies seeking to own and control large 
bodies of land for grazing purposes. 
These acts have resulted in the commis- 
sion of almost unlimited frauds, and, in 
my opinion, greater wrongs to people of 
the nation are committed to-day under 
them than ever before in our country’s 
history. In certain localities good has 
doubtless resulted from the Desert Land 
Act and from the right to commute 
homestead claims, but the evils which 
have followed the exercise of these 
measures have always far outweighed 
the good. One of the many objections 
to the Desert Land Act is that it does 
not compel residence on the land, thus 
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making it easy for the speculator to 
employ men and women to take up lands 
in his interest. Any doubt that the 
Desert Land Law facilitates acquirement 
of land from the nation in large bodies 
by individuals and companies is dispelled 
by the clause adopted March 3, 1891, 
making it lawful for a person, after 
entry, to assign his desert claim to an- 
other person. It will be readily seen 
how difficult it must be for the govern- 
ment, endeavoring to detect fraud, to 
determine if an agreement to sell the 
desert-land claim was made by the entry- 
man before filing it. 


FACTS BROUGHT OUT. 


Since the enactment of the Desert 
Land Law, immense bodies of land have 


been taken up and patented, upon which 
large crops of hay and grain are annu- 
ally grown without irrigation, and in 
many places to-day little or no attention 
is paid tothe requirements of the law as 
to the character of lands upon which 
desert land filings are made, and to the 
reclamation of lands that are desert in 
character. One would think, after read- 
ing the last annual report on the public 
lands by the Secretary of the Interior, 
that high-water mark in the exercise of 
land frauds had been reached under the 
Timber and Stone Act, but in my opin- 
ion greater frauds are now being com- 
mitted under the Desert Land Act in the 
arid states than under all other land acts 
combined. For a long time past many 
of our foremost statesmen and public 
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officials occupying high places in the 
land department have declared in the 
most emphatic manner that these land 
acts, in their operation, were the sources 
of unlimited fraud and were contrary to 
the purposes of the government in the 
administration of the public domain. 
Mr. Benton was perhaps the most per- 
sistent of all our statesmen in his advo- 
cacy of a homestead law, and during his 
illustrious career in the United States 
Senate labored unceasingly for the pres- 
ervation of the public lands for home 
builders, claiming that ‘‘ gratuitous 
grants of land to actual settlers was the 
true policy, and their labor the true way 
of extracting national wealth from the 
soil.’’ 


LINCOLN’S POLICY. 


President Lincoln, during his admin- 
istration, although sorely pressed for 
money with which to prosecute the war, 
doubted the policy of deriving revenue 
from the sale of public lands, declaring 
that it had ‘‘ long been a cherished opin- 
ion of some of the wisest statesmen that 
the people of the United States had a 
higher and more enduring interest in the 
settlement and substantial cultivation of 
the public lands than in the amount of 
direct revenue to be derived from the 
sale of them.’’ President Grant, in his 
fourth annual message, said: ‘‘I renew 
my recommendation that the public 
lands be regarded as the heritage of 
our children, to be disposed of only as 
required for occupation and for actual 
settlers.’’ From the report of the pub- 
lic lands commission, created under the 
acts of Congress of March 3, 1879, and 
June 16, 1880, which commission was 
composed of men eminent in national 
affairs, and who prepared a report that 
will ever be regarded as among the 
ablest investigations of the land ques- 
tion, I make the following brief ex- 
tracts: ‘‘It has been represented that 
desert-land entries have largely been 
made for speculative purposes, in vio- 
lation of the restrictions of the act, and 
in many instances upon land naturally 
productive, and the lands are held 
fraudulently under the entry without 
attempt or intention of reclamation, 
but are occupied or leased for grazing 
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or other purposes. Investigations so 
far made of alleged illegal entry under 
the desert-land act tend to confirm these 
allegations. 


THEORY OF DESERT-LAND ACT. 


‘‘'The theory of the desert-land law 
is that the encouragement of irrigation 
required the disposal of land in larger 
quantities than 160 acres. This theory 
has not been sustained, as general sys- 
tems of irrigation are adopted for the 
distribution of water which are equally 


.available to the owners of small tracts 


as of larger ones. The practical opera- 
tion of the desert-land law has hereto- 
fore been to enable land to be purchased 
without settlement and in quantities 
in excess of the limit established by 
the settlement laws, thus resulting in 
the encouragement of monopoly rather 
than the encouragement of reclamation. 
Many of the entries are for lands which 
are not ‘desert’ within the meaning of 
the law, and which have been shown 
upon examination to be susceptible of 
cultivation without the necessity of 
irrigation.’’ They further stated that 
‘*the desert-land act has become an aid 
to land-grabbing and should be re- 
pealed.’’ President Roosevelt, in his 
long message to Congress, made this 
statement: ‘‘In their actual use the 
Desert Land Law, the Timber and 
Stone Law, and the commutation clause 
of the Homestead Law have been so 
perverted from the intention with which 
they were enacted as to permit the ac- 
quisition of large areas of public domain 
for other than actual settlers.’’ Mr. 
Lamar, while Secretary of the Interior, 
as the result of investigations of the 
Desert Land Act, said: ‘‘ The repeal of 
this act, in my judgment, is demanded 
by the most obvious considerations of a 
public policy looking to the protection 
of the public domain and the interest 
of honest settlement.’’ 


INJUSTICE TO MILLIONS. 


" But the man of all others who in re- 
cent years investigated the operation of 
our land laws with the greatest care 
was Senator Teller, who is to-day among 
the ablest of American statesmen. In 
his report for 1883, while Secretary of 
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the Interior, he said: ‘‘ Public lands 
suitable for agriculture should be dis- 
posed of only to the actual settlers under 
the homestead law. No greater calam- 
ity can befall a country than to have 
the land owned by a few, and thus 
compel the masses of the people to be- 
come the tenants of such land-owners.’’ 
And in his report for 1884-5 he stated: 
‘* The public lands ought to be reserved 
for actual settlers, and should be con- 
veyed only when the settler has shown 
his good faith by a residence on the 
land for the period provided for by the 
Homestead Law. No commutation of 
homesteads should be allowed. It is 
my opinion that the time has fully ar- 
rived when the wastefulness in the dis- 
posal of public lands should cease, and 
that the portion still remaining should 
be economized for the use of actual set- 
tlers only.’’ According to the report 
of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office for 1902, the operation of 
the Timber and Stone Act to that date 
had entailed a loss to the United States 
of more than $117,000,000, and yet the 
Commissioner states that the principal 
injury consists in the loss of control of 
millions of acres of timber lands to 
which future generations of American 
citizens must look, not only for their 
supply of timber and timber products, 
but for protection to the supply of water 
upon which will depend the fertility of 
most of the agricultural lands of the 
West. If conditions extending back 
many years were such as to cause alarm 
lest the habitable lands of the nation 
should fall into the hands of wealthy 
individuals and large companies instead 
of homeseekers, how much greater rea- 
son have we to be alarmed to-day at 
the rapidity with which these lands 
are being appropriated in the interest 
of people who will not make homes upon 
them. 


SHOULD BE SATISFIED. 


The land policy of the nation is noth- 
ing short of downright injustice to mil- 
lions of people of the United States who 
are seeking for homes upon the land. 
Some one will doubtless say there would 
be no cause for complaint of fraud if 
the provisions of these acts were prop- 
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rly enforced, and their constant cry is 
enforce the laws, enforce the laws. To 
such I would say, these land laws never 
have been enforced except in isolated 
cases, and I believe they never will be 
enforced so long as wealthy men and 
influential politicians are engaged in 
acquiring government lands. But, it is 
urged, if these land acts are repealed, 
thus leaving upon our statute books only 
the Homestead Act deprived of the com- 
mutation clause, thus cutting off the re- 
ceipts of money from sales of land, the 
national work of reclaiming the irrigable 
lands of the arid states cannot be con- 
tinued. If, in order to reclaim our dry 
lands, it is necessary to maintain upon 
our statute books acts that will practi- 
cally dedicate the remaining publiclands 
toa few capitalists and speculators in- 
stead of actual settlers, it would be far 
better that this beneficent national irriga- 
tion work should cease at once and for- 
ever; but this danger apprehended from 
the repeal of these acts has no founda- 
tion to rest upon; for, in accordance 
with the provisions of the irrigation bill, 
as fast as our public lands are reclaimed 
by the nation they are to be sold to act- 
ual settlers at a price that will fully re- - 
imburse the government for its expendi- 
tures, and the fund that will be created— 
now amounting to $15,000,000 or $20, - 
000,000—will be used over and over 
again in carrying out the national irri- 
gation plans. 

It is evident also that if the Desert 
Land Act, the commutation provisions 
of the Homestead Act, and the Timber 
and Stone Act should be repealed at the 
next session of Congress, the lands that 
will be taken up before the repeal bill 
can become a law will greatly increase 
the already large fund set aside for irri- 
gation work. It is claimed also that we 
have a very small area of land upon 
which settlers can maintain themselves 
by agricultural pursuits, and conse- 
quently the arguments that have from 
time to time during the last twenty years 
been so ably advanced favoring the re- 
peal of these land acts do not apply to 
the public domain to-day. This conten- 
tion, in my opinion, cannot be success- 
fully maintained, for the extent of far 
west land that with or without irriga- 
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tion may be converted into homes for 
the people is found to be much greater 
than it was supposed to be ten years 
ago, and is doubtless far greater than 
any of us can appreciate to-day. No 
man, however broad his views may be 
of the agricultural possibilities of the 
arid and semi-arid domain, can compre- 
hend the wealth of soil and the capacity 
of the farm lands that lie between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean 
for the maintenance of a dense popula- 
tion. Nor is it in the power of man to- 
day to estimate the value to the whole 
nation that will come from the reclama- 
tion and settlement of the irrigable agri- 
cultural lands, as well as the lands that 
can be cultivated without irrigation, 
west of the Mississippi River. Preserve 
for settlers all our lands that now appear 
uninhabitable, subject only to a true 
homestead law, and this enlightened and 
progressive nation, without in any way 
depleting the treasury, will prepare them 
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for homes for millions of American cit- 
izens. It is a wise and safe policy to 
let the title to our public farm lands and 
desert lands remain in the control of the 
nation, subject alone to entries under 
the homestead act, until the great na- 
tional irrigation work shall be com- 
pleted, and let farmers and homeseekers 
determine what lands they can live upon 
and support their families. The man 
seeking a home upon the land is far 
better qualified to decide as to the hab- 
itable character of our public lands than 
the theoretical man, or the stockman, 
or the man who lives in the city and has 
never had experience in cultivating the 
soil. The fact that men living upon 
and owning the land constitute the solid 
foundation upon which the strength and 
stability of our country must ever rest 
should inspire us to employ our greatest 
efforts to preserve and prepare the pub- 
lic domain for people who will make 
homes upon it. 


THE MINNESOTA NATIONAL FOREST 
RESERVE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE WORK DONE BY THE BUREAU OF 


FORESTRY 


AND THE POLICY PURSUED—INTENTIONS OF 


THE GOVERNMENT IN REGULATIONS AND MANAGEMENT. 


BY 


EUGENE S. BRUCE, 


EXPERT LUMBERMAN, BUREAU OF FORESTRY. 


T is not necessary to go into the details 
of the agitation by the friends of 
forestry, and of the opposition by its 
enemies, which finally culminated in 
the passage on June 27, 1902, of what 
is generally known as the ‘‘ Morris 
Bill,’’ making possible the Minnesota 
National Forest Reserve. 

Immediately after the passage of the 
Morris Bill, work was commenced by 
the Bureau of Forestry, in the General 
Land and Indian Offices at Washington, 
D. C., on the collection of data for the 
preparation of maps to show the loca- 
tion of the Indian allotments already 
made and the classification of the lands 


by the corps of examiners which had 
worked on this reservation previous to 
the passage of the bill. This work was 
carried on during July, 1902, and by 
August 1 we had procured all the data 
available at that time. . 

Field work was commenced early in 
August, 1902, in the examination of 
the reservations by a small party under 
my supervision. It was deemed inad- 
visable to use a large party on this 
work, because, to make a wise choice 
of the territory, it was necessary to 
give it a personal examination, and for 
the further reason that at that time we 
had not received any official classifica- 
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tion lists for our guidance. In making 
this preliminary examination, practi- 
cally the whole of the reservation was 
examined, but most attention was paid 
to those portions for which classifica- 
tions had been approved by the De- 
partment of the Interior and from which 
the first selection was to be made. In 
the course of this examination we found 
that the old surveys were faulty; that 
many of the township, range, and sec- 
tion corners were obliterated, and that 
the old classifications were inaccurate 


POSTED BOUNDARY NOTICE ON THE ‘“‘ TEN 
SECTIONS.”’ 


and did not adequately represent the 
territory. It was also discovered that 
the War Department had, prior to the 


‘passage of the Morris act, purchased 


from the Indians the right to flow cer- 
tain portions of the reservation from 
which the selection for the National 
Forest Reserve was to be made; also 
that the delineation of the territory 
which they had the right to flow had 
not yet been completed, and until that 
was done there was no way of deter- 


mining what they would flow, or where 
their rights began or ended. In addi- 
tion there were many Indians yet to be 
allotted, and the exact location of these 
allotments could not be foretold at this 
time. 

Early in November a letter was sent 
to the Department of the Interior ex- 
plaining all existing conditions and ask- 
ing for a resurvey prior to a first selec- 
tion. Further, it was asked whether 
the Bureau of Forestry could include in 
its first selection lands which were 
found to be faultily classified as ‘‘ agri- 
cultural,’’. for the purpose of consoli- 
dating the area desired to be included, 
thereby making it possible to properly 
patrol, protect, and administer the re- 
serve when completed. A map show- 
ing the boundaries and classifications of 
the proposed first selection and photo- 
graphs showing some of the incorrectly 
classified agricultural territory were 
submitted with the letter. This letter 
was answered February 16, 1903, and 
that answer was unfavorable. 

In the proposed first selection were 
included 33,705 acres classed as agri- 
cultural land. Of this amount more 
than one-half was swamps and flowed 
areas, which were not true agricultural 
lands. But inasmuch as the bill pro- 
vided that the forester should select not 
exceeding 15,000 acres of land classified 
as agricultural land in the first selec- 
tion and not exceeding 10,000 acres of 
the territory yet to be examined at that 
time for the second selection, it was de- 
cided by the Department of the Interior 
that we could include no more than 
15,000 acres in our first selection, re- 
gardless of faulty classification. 

In a communication of March 21, 
1903, the following proposition was 
made to the department of the Interior 
by the Bureau of Forestry for the pur- 
pose of expediting and facilitating the 
opening of the reservation: ‘‘ That the 
lands outside of a certain heavy black 
line drawn upon the reservation map, 
within which the Bureau of Forestry 
proposed to confine its selection, should 
be opened without further delay to the 
sale of timber and to homestead entry 
under the provisions of the Morris Bill : 
Provided, however, That the area in- 
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side the black line should be opened 
neither to lumbering nor settlement 
until the Bureau had made its final se- 
lection therein.’’ The Bureau also sig- 
nified its willingness to make a first 
selection of approximately 100,000 acres 
within the black line upon the following 
two conditions : 

1. That for all lands included in the 
first selection, which should thereafter 
be found to lie within the flowage line 
being delineated hy the War Depart- 
ment at that time, an equal area should 
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cepted by the Secretary of the Interior 
April 23, 1903. 

A first selection was therefore made 
embracing 104,459 acres, of which 89,- 
707 acres were classed as pine lands and 
14,752 acres were classed as agricul- 
tural. This selection constituted the 
first one of the 225,000 acres to be 
chosen by the forester under the terms 
of the Morris Bill, and was as large an 
area as could well be included and still 
keep the selected territory in a compact 
body, with the exception of the Indian 
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be allowed to the reserve in further 
selections. 

2. That for all lands within the first 
selection then in process of allotment 
or which should thereafter be allotted 
to the Indians (and which were included 
in the approved lists already received 
by the Bureau of Forestry from the Sec- 
retary of the Interiof) an equal area 
should be allowed to the reserve in fur- 
ther selections. 

This proposition was made by the 
Bureau March 21, 1903, and was ac- 


PINE ON THE ‘‘TEN SECTIONS.’’ 


allotments. There were also selected 
6,400 acres to be included in the ten 
sections reserved from sale or settle- 
ment. A map showing the location of 
these selections was transmitted to the 
Department of the Interior June ro, 
1903, for the approval of the Secretary. 
This first selection and the lands se- 
lected for the ten sections received his 
approval ten days later. 

The work of making this first selec- 
tion has been pushed ahead as rapidly as 
possible, and although it may seem that 
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progress has been slow, there have been 
many complicated and vexatious points 
which had to be settled before anything 
could be done. 

In December of 1902 the Bureau of 
Forestry commenced a study for the 
purpose of determining the best methods 
for reserving the five per cent of mer- 
chantable timber allowed by the Morris 
act for insuring reproduction. ‘Many 
sample acres were measured in different 
parts of the territory within which it was 
at that time practically decided to locate 
the reserve, and all trees standing 
thereon were calipered, including both 
mature specimens and younger growth. 
During the past winter stem analyses 
were made and volume tables prepared. 
This was to determine the actual mer- 
chantable contents of pine trees of cer- 
tain diameters which were being cut on 
the territory where lumbering was being 
carried on zearest the reservation, and 
on which the timber conformed most 
closely to that which was to be cut on 
the reservation. The merchantable 
diameter limit of timber trees was placed 
at 10 inches on the stump, three feet 
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from the ground, but inasmuch as there 
are many localities where there are no 
small trees to furnish the 5 per cent, it 
has been decided to use the diameter 
limit as a basis of calculation, and to 
give and takeon different sections. The 
established diameter limit might be 
raised where necessary in order to leave 
sufficient seed trees to insure reproduc- 
tion, and reduced to the minimum limit 
of 10 inches where sufficient young 
growth trees will be left to guarantee 
reforestation. All trees to be reserved 
with a diameter of 10 inches and above 
are to be stamped with the letters 
‘‘U.S.”’ near the roots, and again three 
feet from the ground where necessary. 
The work of marking the timber has 
been in progress since May 10, 1903, 
and is still being carried on by a small 
crew of experienced men in township 
144, range 30, west of the 5th principal 
meridian. A record of all trees kept 
above the limit, showing the species 
reserved, their diameter, and location 
by township, range, and section, is being 
kept. The boundary lines of the 10 
sections reserved from sale and settle- 
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ment are being surveyed and notices 
posted every five chains. 

Regarding the location of the selec- 
tion, there are many reasons why that 
portion of the Chippewa Indian Reser- 
vation situated in the northwestern 
part, which includes some of the prin- 
cipal lakes and a long stretch of the 
Mississippi River, is most desirable for 
the Minnesota National Forest Reserve. 
An important one is that this locality 
contains the largest compact acreage 
classified as pine land of any section 
within the Chippewa Reservation which 


would be desirably included in the 
National Forest Reserve. This fact 


had a strong bearing on the selection, 
since one of the provisions of the bill is 
that such selection shall be made from 
lands classified as pine lands. 

It was undoubtedly intended by the 
framers of the Morris Bill that the 
National Reserve should consist of one 
compact boly of land, with the excep- 
tion of the Indian allotments. The act 
authorizing the establishment of this 
reserve made it imperative that the se- 
lections should be made from the classi- 
fied pine lands, excepting 25,000 acres of 


land classed as agricuJtural, which were 
allowed to be included evidently for the 
purpose of consolidating or rounding 
out, to have the reserve in one area, 
with the exception of the Indian allot- 
ments before mentioned. Unfortu- 
nately, the restriction making 25,000 
acres the maximum amount of agri- 
cultural land to be included for solidi- 
fying the reserve made it practically 
impossible to conform to the very ap- 
parent desires of the framers of the legis- 
lation, since the ratio of lands classed as 
agricultural as compared with the com- 
pact pine lands was much greater than 
had been anticipated. There is less 
true agricultural land in the territory 
selected than in any other area of equal 
size which could have been taken. A 
large portion of the lands classified as 
agricultural in the territory of the pro- 
posed reserve are swamps or marshes, 
much of which will be overflowed by 
the government reservoirs. The greater 
part of this so-called agricultural land 
will be included within the flowage line 
when the delineation of the contour of 
overflowed land is completed. 

It is not possible under the terms of 
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the bill to make a selection to insure a 
solid body, on account of the large 
amount of faultily classified agricultural 
land, which exceeds by many thousand 
acres the amount allowed by the bill; 
and also on account of the great acreage 
in Indian allotments scattered through- 
out the reservation, which must be in- 
cluded in any selection made. 

If it were possible at this time to in- 
clude the swamp lands classified as 
agricultural, which are really a com- 
ponent part of the forest, and to hold 
the reserve in its inception in a com- 
pact body—with the exception of the 
Indian allotments—it might be that in 
the future the enactment of laws would 
provide that whenever any Indian allot- 
ments located within the limits of the 
reserve were offered for sale the United 
States Government should have the prior 
right to purchase them at their actual 
value, and in this way eventually con- 
solidate the reserve. Under the present 
law no Indian allotments may be sold 
in a less time than twenty-five years 
from the date of the allottee’s receiving 
his patent, except with the consent of 
the Secretary of the Interior. Twenty- 
five years, however, soon pass, and the 
location and selection of territory to 
constitute a national forest reserve and 
all matters connected therewith should 
be undertaken with the understanding 
that a national forest reserve is not es- 
tablished for the present only, but is to 
be a permanent institution. Therefore 
alithings should be considered, not only 
in their present aspects, but also in the 
light of what the reserve will be fifty 
or one hundred years hence. 

The western and northern boundaries 
of the territory which has been selected 
are the outside boundaries of the Indian 
reservation, and these establish clearly 
the boundaries for the national reserve 
on two lines. This territory includes 
within its area some of the finest lake 
and river scenery in the Indian reserva- 
tion, and indeed in the Northwest. It 
is very accessible. From various points 
which may be reached by railroads, 
steamboats and launches can go through 
lakes and rivers in many directions to 
the boundaries of the reserve, touching 
them at different points. 
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The locality has within its area a 
larger number of small lakes, streams, 
and rivers, flowing into the Mississippi 
River or its tributaries, than any equal 


. area in any portion of the Indian reser- 


vation. Many interesting and beautiful 
trips can be made by water in this lo- 
cality, which will be wholly inside the 
limits of the Minnesota National Forest 
Reserve. 

Two railroads, coming through the 
reserve from different directions, have 
their junction at Cass Lake village, lo- 
cated on the south and west shores of 
Cass Lake. These afford a quick and 
easy method of reaching this beautiful 
little village, at present the only one of 
any size or importance in the reserva- 
tion. Cass Lake is undoubtedly des- 
tined to become one of the most popular 
summer resorts in the Northwest. 

The unusually favorable facilities for 
rapid travel by steamboat and railroad 
and the consequent possibility of easily 
reaching distant portions of the reserve 
will be of great assistance in patrolling 
and protecting it; and while there will 
always be the danger of forest fires from 
passing trains, there will also be the 
advantages derived from quick mail and 
train service. 

All the islands in Cass and Leech 
Lakes are, by the terms of the Morris 
Bill, reserved from sale or settlement. 
It is said that it was the beauty of one 
of the islands in Cass Lake which first 
aroused the feeling that this territory 
should be preserved from sharing a fate 
similar to that of other virgin forest 
scenery. Believing that the spirit of the 
bill and the interests of the people would 
be best served by protecting the scenic 
features of shores of the lake, it was 
considered advisable to locate the ten 
sections reserved from sale or settlement 
in such a manner that they would pre- 
serve the timbered shore lines of Cass 
Lake, with the exception of those por- 
tions which had previously been allotted 
to the Indians. Should the officials in 
charge of the Indians’ interests decide 
that the timber now standing on the 
Indian allotments on the lake shores, if 
sold, be removed only under wise re- 
strictions, and allow no timber to be cut 
below a reasonable limit, it would be 
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possible to reserve a sufficient number of 
trees around the different lakes to main- 
tain the present appearance of a virgin 
forest. This would also prevent tourists 
becoming unpleasantly aware of the fact 
that 5 per cent of the merchantable tim- 
ber (the amount allowed in the act) is 
entirely too small an allowance to leave 
the territory from which the timber is 
being removed in a desirable condition 
for a prospective forest reserve. 
Another strong reason why this loca- 
tion was considered preferable was that 
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been made, it should be noted that by 
including territory only a little farther 
north and east a selection would have 
included headwaters of Rainy River, 
which flows north into Hudson Bay. 
It is more desirable to locate the Min- 
nesota National Forest Reserve to pro- 
tect the headwaters of the Mississippi 
River rather than those of a stream 
which flows into foreign territory. 
When all advantages of this location 
have been considered by those who have 
at heart the interests of the national 
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*the present reproduction of young pine 
here is without doubt greater propor- 
tionately than in any other locality 
which could have been chosen. Re- 
production had to be taken into con- 
sideration in making this selection, 
since only 5 per cent of the mer- 
chantable timber was reserved for pur- 
poses of reforestation. Hadtheamount 
reserved been 25 percent, it would have 
more nearly secured satisfactory results. 

In comparing this location of the re- 
serve with others which might have 


government and the State of Minnesota, 
and by the advocates of rational treat- 
ment of our forests, they will, I believe, 
be satisfied with the reserve as located. 
It is not to be expected that this location 
will satisfy all. No reserve was ever 
located that did satisfy every one. The 
selection of this particular territory has 
only been made after a careful consid- 
eration of all the territory available 
under the provisions of the act creating 
the reserve. 

There has been considerable specu- 
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lation as to what the attitude of the 
Bureau officials charged with carrying 


out the provisions of the act would be’ 


toward the lumbering interests. On 
this point I wish to say that the attitude 
of the Bureau of Forestry toward the 
lumbermen will be in this instance, as 
in all others, that of the utmost friend- 
liness, with a desire to cooperate in the 
removal of the timber in such a manner 
as will be for the best interests of all 
concerned. A strict observance of the 
rules of forestry we must insist upon ; 
but we do not expect the impossible, 
and the men who will be in charge of 
the Bureau work will have practical ex- 
perience in lumbering, and will be com- 
petent to determine whether or not the 
purchasers of the timber are trying to 
perform their work in accordance with 
the regulations. 

Much has been said and written about 
the damage caused throughout the 
country by the ravages of the lumber- 
man; butitisnotso much the work ofthe 
lumberman as the destructive forest fires 
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that usually follow lumbering opera- 
tions which have so devastated some por- 
tions of Minnesota, as well as many other 
commonwealths throughout the United 
States. And while on this subject I 
wish to say that although the percent- 
age of merchantable timber which was 
allowed by the act to be reserved for 
the reforestation of the Minnesota 
National Forest Reserve is small, still 
there is no question but that it will bring 
about the desired result in time if fires 
can be kept out. Fire is the danger to 
be reckoned with in this as in all pri- 
vate or national reserves, and I consider 
it the duty of every friend of forestry 
or lover of the forests to call the at- 
tention of the legislators of their respect- 
ive states to that danger; to use their 
influence to have laws enacted and reg- 
ulations provided, and to have a suff- 
cient number of forest rangers appointed 
to patrol the woods and enforce the ob- 
servance of regulations for the purpose 
of preventing the starting of forest fires, 
the only effective way of fighting them. 


NA- 


TIONAL FOREST RESERVE ON 
THE LOCALITY. 


BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM SETTING 
THIS TRACT ASIDE BY FEDERAL ACTION. 


BY 


HERMAN H. CHAPMAN, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF NORTHEAST EXPERIMENT FARM, GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 


HE Morris Bill has set aside 225,000 
acres of land in the Chippewa In- 

dian Reservation for a National Forest 
Reserve. The questions raised as to the 
advisability of such action hinge largely 
on a single point—Is the land agricul- 
turalornot? The writer does not claim 


absolute authority on this point, but 
having been engaged since 1898 in 
studying the subject in connection with 
the work of the State Experiment Farm 
at Grand Rapids, he may safely hazard 
an opinion, which may be taken as being 


free from prejudice and perhaps as wor- * 
thy of acceptance as that of those whose 
ideas might be influenced by their per- 
sonal interests. 

Agricultural land is land the quality 
or location of which is such that the 
farmers can clear and operate it with 
profit—that is, makealiving onit. The 
personality of the farmer must first be 
eliminated from the discussion. Perhaps 
not one in three farmers of to-day could 
start in on a timbered farm, no matter 
how good the soil, and succeed at all. 
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Some classes of foreigners can make a 
living on prospects much poorer than an 
American could, because of their lower 
standard of wants and greater economy 
of labor, the whole family contributing 
their efforts to the farm work. But 
granted that the farmer in question is 
of atype calculated to make the best use 
of the conditions which confront him, 
what kind of soil must he have in order 
that his presence and activity may be a 
benefit and not a detriment to the com- 
munity ? 

This cannot be decided offhand. The 
main source of error comes from consid- 
ering transient conditions as permanent 
conditions. A sandy soil, newly cleared 
and given plenty of moisture, will pro- 
duce the most astonishing crops of grain, 
grass, and especially of garden vegeta- 
bles. This same soil cropped for a few 
years may soon fall below the point of 
profitable production of field crop, even 
in a rainy season, while in a dry season 
it might give acomplete failure. Sand, 
if it receives abundant supplies of ma- 
nure and water, produces abundantly, 
for the processes of soil disintegration 
and the circulation of air and water in 
the soil are rapid on account of its loose 
texture, and if the source of fertility is 
supplied artificially, it is rapidly made 
available for the plant. These condi- 
tions apply to a vegetable garden near 
town, which usually receives fertilizers, 
and it is a great error to judge the pro- 
ductiveness of a region by the size and 
quality of the vegetables grown on these 
sandy gardens. ‘They are indisputably 
fine, but are not a safe index. This 
very capacity for rapid elaboration of 
soil fertility is the cause of the exhaus- 
tion of sandy soils under any system of 
cropping which does not constantly sup- 
ply these elements artificially. Newly 
cleared sandy land is extremely fertile, 
for the timber and brush do not exhaust 
it, and acertain amount of accumulated 
fertility exists, which, on the exposure 
of the soil by clearing and breaking, is 
made available and used up rapidly. 
If, then, the system of farming is such 
that artificial fertilizers may be had in 
abundance, the lands may be kept in 
productive condition. The practice of 
such a system is possible only near mar- 
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kets where truck farming pays and 
manure can be hauled. Thus, land 
close to a town may by its locality be 
considered agricultural, even if it is 
sandy. 

Again, all sandy land is not poor 
land. Sand underlaid by a heavier soil, 
or a sandy soil mixed with a fair pro- 
portion of ¢lay, may be farmed with 
profit in certain localities by raising 
potatoes and clover hay. The clover, 
by the addition of the atmospheric ni- 
trogen to the soil, and especially by 
plowing the clover under, thus increas- 
ing the humus content, is a powerful 
agent for the maintenance of fertility 
on such soils in the absence of manure. 

There is very little land in northeast- 
ern Minnesota, with the exception of 
certain areas of stiff cold clay that is 
not sandy, and to condemn the whole 
of such a vast area because of the pres- 


‘ence of sand would be an economic ab- 


surdity ; but to claim that all of this 
sandy area can be profitably farmed is 
an absurdity just as palpable. 

What, then, is to be the standard by 
which the permanent agricultural qual- 
ity of land not near to markets is to be 
judged? Long, abundant, and some- 
times bitter experience points out the 
wisdom of accepting the evidence of 
Nature—the same evidence which our 
ancestors, before the days of lumbering, 
regarded as conclusive—the kind and 
quality of the virgin timber growing 
upon the land. Hardwoods require a 
fertile, lasting soil, and are proof that 
such exists, no matter what the surface 
indicates. Pine grows upon sand, but, 
in Minnesota at least, the White Pine 
has the reputation of thriving only 
when the roots can penetrate a soil con- 
taining some clay. Norway Pine and 
Jack Pine are practically the same in 
their soil requirements, and are natu- 
rally found as virgin timber on a sandy 
soil underlaid by a sandy subsoil ex- 
tending to a considerable, sometimes an 
unknown, depth. Where Jack or Nor- 
way are found in pure stand, without 
Poplar or other hardwoods or White 
Pine, it is an almost infallible indication 
of the presence of a sandy subsoil and 
of unfitness for permanent farm land. 
This statement is so far-reaching and 
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so apt to arouse vigorous opposition 
that it should not rest on the mere as- 
sertion. Neither will experience in 
Minnesota count for much because of 
the comparatively short time such soils 
have been attempted, but in Michigan 
and Wisconsin this is no new problem, 
and the evidence is all one way. The 
farmer who settles on Jack or Norway 
Pine soil spends his accumulated sav- 
ings, ‘‘ goes broke,’’ and pulls out sooner 
or later to seek a fresh opening under 
more favorable conditions, leaving his 
improvements behind to tempt some 
other unfortunate to repeat the experi- 
ment. ‘This inexorable law of Nature, 
the survival of the fittest, is daily prov- 
ing the unfitness of Jack Pine sand for 
farmers, but at the expense of untold 
cases of ruined homes, broken health 
and spirits, and clouded family pros- 
pects. Thethrobbing activity of aland 
boom and an influx of settlers into a 
hitherto undeveloped community may 
for a time avert this result, but with 
the arrival of settled conditions crop 
failures and discouragement soon force 
the facts to the front. For those who 
sneer at this statement I could wisk no 
worse fate than to condemn them to 
earn a living on the ‘‘ farm land’’ they 
have sold to poor but honest settlers 
with families to support, and any fed- 
eral policy which permits misinformed 
foreigners or others to homestead such 
land is false and should be rigorously 
condemned ; yet it must not be lost 
sight of that these remarks apply in 
their fulness only to Jack and Norway 
Pine sands. The conditions of clearing 
and farming other classes of soil, even 
sands, not of this type are difficult, due 
to the cost of clearing, but are not im- 
possible. 

Farmers on Jack Pine sands, except 
a few truck gardeners near town, are of 
- no benefit to a community in the end, 
though they may create activity at first 
and stimulate trade until their surplus 
is spent. Merchants can not deal prof- 
itably with customers who are unable 
to pay, though they can certainly trade 


with them as much as they desire, if: 


that is their object. 
The Morris law provided that 225,000 
acres of the 600,000 acres on the Chip- 
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pewa Reservation about Cass Lake be 
held as a forest reserve, allowing, how- 
ever, almost complete removal of the 
pine. The objections urged, therefore, 
are founded largely on the supposed 
bad effect of preventing settlement on 
this land. ‘These depend for their va- 
lidity upon the character of the land 
reserved, for no fair-minded person will, 
after thorough investigation, dispute 
the facts set forth above. 

At present a little less than half the 
area has been designated. The land to 
the north and west of the town of Cass 
Lake south of the Mississippi River is 
not to be reserved, thus allowing the 
town an outlet and area for truck farm- 
ing. Almost the entire area chosen, 
which lies east and south of Cass Lake, 
is solid Norway and Jack Pine land. 
In the southwest corner of the tract are 
a few small patches of hardwood. 
Elsewhere one would find great diffi- 
culty in selecting more than 8o acres of 
land in any one place without including 
Jack Pine sand. ‘There are hardwood 
tracts on the reservation, but they lie 
south of Leech Lake and east and north 
of the proposed ultimate boundaries of 
the selected area, within which there is 
still far more Norway and Jack Pine 
land than will be needed to complete 
the selection. It is the ultimate judg- 
ment of the writer that prevention of 
settlement on this area is itself a dis- 
tinct benefit to the locality. 

Land which is not fit for farming can 
still grow trees ; yet so slow is the pro- 
cess that the individual cannot be ex- 
pected to go into the business. State 
governments may do something, but 
their policy is apt to be too directly in- 
fluenced by politics to be sufficiently 
permanent for results. For instance, 
it can easily be seen how a loud and 
continuous demand that this forest re- 
serve be opened to settlement would, if 
state politics had control of it, be apt 
to succeed and allow the ruinous ex- 
periment to be tried, when it would then 
be too late to re-acquire the land for a 
reserve. National policy is more per- 
manent and more far-seeing, less apt to 
be swayed by gusts of selfish short- 
sightedness, and is the only control 
under which results in forest growing 
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can be boped for commensurate with’ 


the effort put forth. 

The cutting of all but 5 per cent of 
the pine on this land will destroy the 
scenery on the area cut, but it will create 
the most favorable conditions for a sec- 
ond growth of Norway Pine, which the 
5 per cent of seed trees and protection 
from fire will render possible. Should 
the possibilities of the reserve be devel- 
oped to the utmost, it will make this 
section a continuous producer of lumber 
50 to 100 years from now, with no doubt 
of a ready market; but this dim and 
distant benefit pales beside the prospect 
of an immediate advantage of great sig- 
nificance, the foundation for which lies 
in the so-called ‘‘ park’’ clause of the 
Morris Bill. Under this clause, besides 
certain islands in Cass and Leech Lakes, 
which unfortunately are marred by In- 
dian allotments, ten sections of pine land 
have been set aside for the public. The 
selection of this land, left to the Bureau 
of Forestry, has been made so as to se- 
cure a continuous unbroken strip of 
shore line on Cass Lake 20 miles long, 
including the whole of Pike Bay, while 
a dip to the south takes in four beautiful 
and secluded smaller lakes, increasing 
the shore line to over 30 miles. Stately 
groves of Norway cover nearly the 
whole extent of these shores and make 
a park for tourists and campers unex- 
celled for beauty, whose national fame 
is only a brief matter of time and ac- 
quaintance, for this is the last of- the 
Norway, not that it is all cut, but no- 
where else are standing groves access- 
ible, and what is left is owned by lum- 
bermen and will inevitably be logged. 
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The park stands as a monument to the 
most beautiful of eastern pines. Ten 
sections out of the 1,000 sections on the 
reservation, or about 1 per cent of the 
area, 3 per cent including the islands 
and points specified, with their allot- 
ments, is the modest area of this park, 
yet it is worth as much to the locality as 
if it were ten times as large. We in 
northern Minnesota have yet to learn 
the tremendous volume of the summer- 
tourist business, the underlying senti- 
ment of which goes deep into the 
heart-springs of humanity—the long- 
ing for fresh air, freedom, and Nature. 
This movement continually increases in 
strength. In New York it has caused 
the state to acquire 1,200,000 acres 
in the Adirondacks for public use, at 
great expense, a single appropriation of 
$1,000,000 being made in one year for 
this purpose. Already the accommoda- 
tions at Walker, on Leech Lake, are 
stretched beyond theircapacity. Thou- 
sands come from Chicago and St. Louis 
every summer to Minnesota, and other 
thousands will come, and this park, 
with its pine, will become the Mecca of 
these fresh-air pilgrims just as fast as 
they learn about it and can be sure of 
their accommodations. 

Does any sane man doubt the truth 
of these assertions? Leech Lake is 
completely surrounded by Indian allot- 
ments, except for a few scattered forties, 
and the park lands are therefore selected 
about Cass Lake. It is confidently pre- 
dicted that the park, small as it is, will 
prove a source of permanent revenue 
and prosperity to the region and a con- 
stant object lesson in beauty. 


COLONIZATION TO 





IRRIGATION. 
BY 
COMMANDER BOOTH TUCKER, 


world—than that which is the occasion 
for the gathering of this National Con- 
gress. To render habitable and to pop- 


HERE are probably few more im- 
portant questions now occupying 
the attention of this country—nay,of the 
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COMMANDER BOOTH-TUCKER, OF THE SALVATION ARMY, 
WHOSE ADDRESS AT THE IRRIGATION CONGRESS, 


WAS A PROMINENT FEATURE. 


ulate millions of acres of rich land which 
have hitherto been labelled ‘‘ desert ’’ 
and ‘‘ arid,’’ owing to the lack of water, 
is a magnificent undertaking, worthy 
of the combined genius of the national 
Solons and Magi—the Wise Men of the 
West—who have here gathered to ex- 
change views and lay plans for the 
future. If Abraham was known asa 
Friend of God and a Father of Nations, 
we may regard this perhaps as a Con- 
gress of Abrahams—Friendsof Man and 
Fathersof Nations, whoshall, with God’s 
blessing, fulfill the ancient prophecy and 
literally make the deserts of America 
nay,of the world—“‘ blossom as a rose,’’ 
thus providing an ample home and har- 
bor for its teeming millions. 

In September, 1897, the Sixth Na- 
tional Irrigation Congress passed the 
following resolution : 

‘Resolved, That we have heard with 
great interest and great pleasure Mrs. 
Booth Tucker’s presentation and ex- 
planation of the purposes of the Salva- 
tion Army in organizing colonies of the 
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worthy poor in our great cities 
to settle and build homes upon 
the rich irrigated lands of the 
West. This isa grand, noble, 
and patriotic work, and de- 
serves the earnest commenda- 
tion and support of every citi- 
zen of our country. The West 
extends a hearty welcome to 
these people, and we pledge 
our sympathy and support in 
aiding these people to make 
happy homes upon our rich 
and productive land.”’ 

That was ‘‘ looking for- 
ward,’’ before a single colony 
had been started or a spade 
turned. The hearty ring of 
that genuine western welcome 
has echoed in our ears ever 
since, and has had much to do 
with the subsequent success of 
our plans. On the present 
occasion, instead of ‘‘ looking 
forward ’’ to what might ap- 
pear an optimistic view of the 
prospects in favor of coloniza- 
tion, we are able to ‘‘look 
backward,’’ and to say that 
our most sanguine expecta- 
tions have been fulfilled, and to thank 
this National Congress for the early 
and intelligent interest it manifested 
in our effort to solve the important 
question of systematic colonization. 
Our methods and plans have since re- 
ceived the endorsement of the most emi- 
nent sociologists and statesmen of this 
country, and while the extent of our 
enterprise has been necessarily limited 
by the amount of capital at our disposal, 
the fact that with such limited resources 
God has enabled us to accomplish so 
much has made these results appear the 
more remarkable. 

Personally I feel the deepest interest 
in the question of irrigation. Having 
spent some twenty years in India, part 
of the time as a government official re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the people, 
and part of the time asa Salvation Army 
missionary wearing the Hindoo garb, 
dwelling in their houses and intimately 
acquainted with their daily life, I have 
had perhaps exceptional opportunities 
for witnessing the immense advantages 
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that lie within the reach of systematic 
irrigation. In India some of the largest 
rivers are captured and guided from 
their mountain source to their ocean 
outlet, reclaiming millions of acres that 
would otherwise be mere desert, and 
returning in some cases as much as fif- 
teen and twenty per cent interest onthe 
capital invested. Not only so, but the 
Hindoo farmer also utilizes to the ut- 
most the underflow by means of wells 
worked day and night with Persian 
wheels and bullock power. 

One main reason, however, why in 
India irrigation has met with such re- 
markable success has been the fact that 
on the borderland and often in the very 
midst of these irrigated areas dwells an 
enormous and purely agricultural com- 
munity consisting of small farmers—a 
nation of market gardeners one might 
almost call them—who are ready to oc- 
cupy every acre of land as fast as it is 
irrigated, and who have been trained in 
all the advantages of irrigation from 
childhood. The movement of popula- 
tion has here been automatic, and has 
required but little guidance or encour- 
agement on the part of the government. 

Our case is somewhat different, and 
the fact that this Congress is bestowing 
careful consideration upon the kindred 
subject of colonization, is to me full of 
encouragement. 


To irrigate is to populate; to populate 


is to colonize. This Congress cannot, 
I believe, too strongly emphasize the 
fact that irrigation is dependent for its 
success upon population. Colonization 
may be defined as the populating of 
hitherto unoccupied tracts of land. Sys- 
tematic, scientific colonization is to hap- 
hazard colonization what the railroad is 
to the prairie schooner, or what irriga- 
tion is to the mountain torrent, or what 
the Red Indian tepee is to the modern 
city hall, or what the galley of Columbus 
is to the Atlantic liner. 

The lack of systematic colonization 
has caused the failure of not a few ex- 
cellent and thoroughly practicable irri- 
gation schemes. ‘The reason for this is 
not far to seek. A canal which will 
irrigate, say, 100,000 acres of land is 
necessarily a costly enterprise. The 
interest and upkeep can easily be met 
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if the whole tract be quickly occupied. 
But if a small portion only be settled, 
either the colonists will be disheartened 
and driven away by the heavy charges 
made in the effort to meet expenses and 
pay dividends, or the investors will be- 
come discouraged at the long delay and 
non-receipt of a fair return for their in- 
vestment. In either case the enterprise 
will be killed in its initial stage. 

Scientific colonization can secure the 
rapid and immediate enjoyment of the 
fruits of irrigation. Each isa necessity 
to the other. An ill-digested and hap- 
hazard scheme of irrigation will injure, 
if not ruin, colonization. Similarly an 
unsystematic plan of colonization will 
retard (as it has already done) and fre- 
quently ruin the best laid and most 
feasible plans for irrigation. 

Scientific colonization will not wait 
for the farmer with capital any more 
than manufacture will wait for the 
laborer with capital. Imagine the cap- 
tain of industry who would employ no 
laborer who did not possess a few thou- 
sand dollars! And yet this isthe course 
which colonization has pursued. 

The most that the capitalist, or land 
owner, or irrigationist has been willing 
to do in the past has been to bring the 
water to the land, and accept time pay- 
ments for the latter from the settler. 
Further than this they have been un- 
willing to venture. And hence the 
colonization of irrigated lands has been 
almost entirely limited to farmers pos- 
sessing capital, 

This has had several serious disad- 
vantages. 

1. Irrigation lends itself much more 
readily to the small intensive farm than 
to the large ranch from which such set- 
tlers usually come. 

2. The small farmer who is not too 
high-toned to cultivate the land himself 
will succeed where the ‘‘ gentleman’’ 
farmer, who employs hired labor and 
sends his children to college, will fail, 
even though the latter may control ten 
times as much land as the former and 
possess a few thousand dollars. Give 
the former a chance, select him with 
care, and back him with, say, $500 
cash for a start, and he will succeed 
better than the latter every time. With 
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ample funds for irrigation now in sight, 
and with some of our brainiest engi- 
neers working out extensive plans, 
what our ‘‘ arid West’’ calls for is not 
the non-resident gentleman farmer with 
his staff of cowboys, but the resident 
twenty-acre, horny-handed son of the 
soil, who does not consider it beneath 
his own or his children’s dignity to 
drive the plow, milk the cow, and earn 
an honest living by his sweat of brain 
and brow. The old-time governor of 
Virginia was right when he told King 
George that he would rather have a 
dozen such than a shipload of the ladies 
and gentlemen whom the latter was 
proposing to send out. 

But, granted that such settlers are 
desirable, why should there be any dif- 
ficulty about obtaining them? For the 
simple reason that they have no capital 
and cannot move themselves. 

That there are millions of them, pre- 
pared to move at a few hours’ notice 
from all quarters of this and other lands 
in just such numbers as may be de- 
sired, cannot bedenied The talk about 
their unwillingness to leave the cities or 
go back to the land is pure, undiluted 
moonshine. The simple fact is that 
those who wish to be moved, and who 
would make the most desirable colo- 
nists, are blessed with large families, 
are often hampered with debt, and are 
unable to move without financial assist- 
ance. Who will pay their traveling, 
buy their live stock, fix up their cot- 
tages, and trust them with land? The 
farmer, like the manufacturer, wants 
the single man or woman, and they 
must be young at that ! 

Into my office there walked not long 
ago a New York banker, escorting a 
splendid specimen of physical man- 
hood—a typical farmer, hale, hearty, 
manly. His wife was with him—every 
inch a farmer’s wife. He held excel- 
lent certificates from an ex-governor of 
New York and other prominent gentle- 
men on whose estates he had worked. 
But with a family of eight children he 
had been unable to more than barely 
pay his way. He had no wish for the 
city. But his large family made him 
undesirable to the farmer, and he had 
no capital with which to give himself a 





start. We made immediate arrange- 
ments to settle him on one of our colo- 
nies. This is but a typical case among 
tens of thousands. Not only do our 
cities abound with them, but multitudes 


of them may be found in our best agricul- 


tural districts. Why do our land agents 
pass over these laborers in favor of the 
farmer who has to sell his land in order 
to move? Not because the latter would 
make a better colonist, but because he has 
cash, while the former would require as- 
sistance. 

Now scientific colonization uses the 
worthy family that has no cash. It 
says in brief: ‘‘ Place this waste labor 
upon the waste land by means of waste 
capital, and thereby convert this trinity 
of waste into a unity of production.’’ 
It has been argued on the other hand 
that, first, they would not go; second,,. 
they would not stay; third, they would 


not work, and last, but by no means. 
least, they would not pay. We set to 


work some six years ago to put our 


theories into practice, and are now able 


to say positively, after more than five 
years’ experience, that they have gone 
and stayed, they have worked and paid. 
Even the comparatively few failures we 
have encountered have been a valuable 
education to us, and we are now ina 
position to handle the largest schemes 
with self-sacrificing and expert man- 
agers to direct the same, and with a 


practical code of regulations to guard us. 


from the rocks on which so many simi- 
lar enterprises have been wrecked. 

Our three colonies are located in Colo- 
rado, California, and Ohio, and com-- 
prise nearly 3,000 acres of land,on which 
about 400 men, women, and children: 


have been settled. On the first two- 


colonies every family is entirely self- 


supporting, and the repayments have: 


amounted to considerably more than. 
$20,000. 

On the California colony last year the: 
settlers averaged a cash income of $850. 
per family, each twenty-acre farm being 
worth, with its improvements, about 
$3,000. The Colorado farms are worth 
from $2,000 to $5,000, according to their 
location and improvements. On the 
townsite. have been established some 
twenty country stores, most of which 
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are operated by colonists. A commer- 
cial club has Seen formed for the de- 
velopment of the business interests of 
the settlement. Their turn-over last 
year amounted to about $200,000, while 
the railroad received about $50,000 for 
freight from our little country depot. 

On the California colony a thirty-acre 
tract has recently been sold for $4,650, 
including orchard, farm-house, and 
other improvements, being at the rate 
of $155 an acre for land which cost us 
some five years previously $50 an acre. 
I mention these facts to prove that we 
were not over sanguine when we argued 
that land thus thickly settled would by 
its own rapid increase in value amply 
protect the investor against loss. Thus, 
even supposing that the colonist him- 
self could not or would not pay, the 
populating of the land would so add to 
its value that in the course of a few 
years it could be sold for a sufficient sum 
to cover the colonist’s entire indebted- 
ness and leave him a handsome margin 
with which to make a new start. 

The further extension of colonization 
will depend, not on land being available 
nor on the ability to secure colonists, 
but on the supply of capital. That this 
can be safely invested we think we have 
sufficiently demonstrated. 

That there is land in abundance ad- 
mirably suited for colonization no one 
will deny. We have ourselves under 
offer two most generous donations of 
land. In one case 50,000 acres of land, 
in another 20,000 have been placed at 
our disposal as a gift; but it would re- 
quire about $500,000 in the one case 
and $250,000 in the other to establish a 
suitable colony. With this money we 
could place about 2,000 settlers (in- 
cluding men, women, and children) 
upon either tract of land, which would 
then be worth from $50 to $100 per acre. 
Hence it will be readily seen that the 
security for a loan of the above amount 
would be ample, since in the one case 
the value of the donated land thus set- 
tled would be at least two-and-a-half 
million dollars, and in the other case not 
less than one million. There are also 
vast stretches of rich irrigable land near 
our California and Colorado colonies, 
while the new irrigation projects now 
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on foot will make available immense 
regions with fertile soil and salubrious 
climate, suited in every sense to be con- 
verted into a veritable poor man’s para- 
dise. 

What a magnificent outlet is here 
afforded for the lamentable congestion 
How unspeakably 
sad, nay how incredible, must it appear 
that in this great, rich, prosperous 
country of ours no less than 3,000,000 
of our fellow-citizens—men, women, 
and children, at least 50 per cent of 
them agriculturists—should be “‘ cab- 
inned, cribbed, confined’’ in the un- 
healthy tenements of our cities, while 
there exists at the very gateways of our 
civilization these boundless prairies with 
their invigorating breezes ! 

No thinking person can view without 
regret, mingled with apprehension, the 
sorrows of our suffering poor—needless 
sufferings, I venture to say, in view of 
the possibilities created by national irri- 
gation. The hunger-wail of helpless 
children, the secret tears of sad-faced 
mothers, the sullen despair of worthy 
but poverty-stricken fathers, the coal- 
less attic, the empty cupboard, the 
scanty clothing, the comfortless home, 
the grim, eternal, hopeless battle with 
the wolf at the door—all these are /acts, 
not fancies. Verily the hunger roars of 
the lion of poverty are already heard 
in our midst, and it is well that we 
should give heed. 

Hitherto society has had little to offer 
but the brand of pauperdom and the 
annihilation of the home as a condition 
of its assistance. Domicide, or the de- 
struction of the family, is surely one of 
the worst signs of modern civilization. 
‘* T have three brothers,’’ said one of our 
Bowery boys, adding with the mother 
wit which characterizes this class, ‘‘ but 
only one is living; the other two are 
married /”’ 

President Roosevelt spoke to the heart 
of the nation when he pointed out the 
dangers of race extinction and the im- 
portance of the family—the large fam- 
ily—to the well-being of the nation. 
The pivot of true social reform appears 
to me to turn upon the preservation, and 
if necessary, the restoration of the /am- 
ily unit. Destroy the home and you 
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destroy the nation. We must show the 
poor man how he can afford to get mar- 
ried and can bring up his family in de- 
cency and comfort, and become a home- 
owner. Ifthiscannot bein the city, let 
us throw open to him our irrigated lands 
and provide him with the means for 
making astart. There iso need to treat 
him as a pauper. We can charge him 
with every dollar that we expend upon 
him, and make him pay a reasonable 
interest into the bargain. 

How much better would it be if the 
fifty to one hundred million dollars now 
expended annually in the relief of pov- 
erty in our great cities could be devoted 
to the placing of worthy families on 
these rich irrigated lands. Tax con- 
sumers would become tax producers. 
Pauper dependents on charity would be 
converted into affluent home-owners. 
The $50,000,000 annually expended for 
charitable objects would be turned into 
a rich investment which would be amply 
secured and ultimately repaid out of the 
profits from these irrigated lands. In 
ten years the money thus invested would 
amount to $500,000,000, which would 
suffice to locate 5,000,000 souls upon, 
say, 20,000,000 acres of irrigated land, 
which would produce to its owners an 
annual income of, say, $400,000,000, 
while the value of the land at $50 per 
acre—a moderate estimate for land so 
closely settled—would be no less than 
a billion dollars. 

What our American poor ask for is 
not charity, but opportunity. Tet this 
Congress, then, throw wide open before 
our working classes that door of oppor- 
tunity! Let it place within the reach 
of the landless man our manless lands ! 
Let it speak with a voice which cannot 
be misunderstood, and let it thunder at 
the doors of our national Capitol and of 
our state legislatures till colonization is 
made as much an imperative and prac- 
tical question of the hour as by its 
brilliant and persistent efforts irrigation 
has already become! ‘The association 


of these two powerful factors, irrigation 
and colonization, in the welfare of our 
nation will be well-nigh irresistible, and 
with these mighty levers this Congress 
will lift from the nation’s pathway the 
deadweight of poverty and congestion 
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which has obstructed our national prog- 
ress, created internecine struggles be- 
tween capital and labor, and threatened 
to shipwreck our future prosperity. 

You will have heard the stcry of the 
eastern prince who gathered together 
his tenants for the removal of an im- 
mense boulder which had long ob- 
structed their main thoroughfare. They 
had driven their wagons on this side of 
the rock and on the other, but none 
had manifested the energy to remove 
it. Finally with one united effort it 
was rolled away, when lying beneath 
it was found a great bag of gold. 
‘‘ This,’’ said the prince, ‘‘ was intended 
to be the reward of the tenant who of 
his own accord, unaided and unasked, 
should remove the stone; but since all 
have accomplished the task which indi- 
vidual enterprise has neglected, the gold 
shall be distributed among the many 
which might have been the reward of 
one !’’ 

Lying in the pathway of our national 
advance is the rough rock of poverty. 
Beneath it lies the golden reward of 
industry to those who shall, with God’s 
help and blessing, remove it—may I not 
say, to this Congress, and to the multi- 
tudes whom it shall help to colonize. 

But it matters not, methinks, whether 
the question be viewed from the stand- 
point of the sociologist, devising a way 
of deliverance from the perplexing prob- 
lems of poverty, the philanthropist de- 
siring to permanently better his fellow- 
men, the millionaire wishing to leave an 
everlasting monument to his name, the 
statesman desiring to build up the fu- 
ture welfare of his nation, the politician 
seeking for a desirable plank in his 
party’s platform, the manufacturer wel- 
coming a vast outlet for his productions 
in the creation of a home market, the 
newspaper with its finger upon the 
throbbing pulses of humanity, the land- 
owner hoping to enhance the value of 
his land, the capitalist requiring a safe 
and profitable investment, the working 
man laboring to carve out for himself 
and family a reasonable living, or the 
religious leader aiming at the happiness 
of his flock on earth and their eternal 
welfare hereafter—colonization presents 
to each and all a common ground on 
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which all may meet, none can differ, 
and our entire nation, from the White 
House to the dugout, from the mansion 
to the attic, will unite in rising up and 
calling blessed that Congress, that body 
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of wise men from the West, that nation, 
that society, that statesman, that indi- 
vidual, who shall make habitable and 
shall colonize the vast domain of Amer- 
ica’s irrigated lands. 


IN 


THE WHITE PINE BELT. 


THE 
AREAS HAVE 


ADVANTAGES WHICH FORESTED 
OVER WASTE LANDS. 


BY 


PROFESSOR FILIBERT ROTH, 


DIRECTOR OF UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN FOREST SCHOOL, 


HE fact that the forests of the 

United States, and particularly 
those of the Pine regions of the east 
and west, have not been utilized to the 
best advantage is no longer a question. 
The very existence of the American 
Forestry Association is a proof of this 
fact ; the public at large realize it, and 
the majority of men who have had a 
share in the utilization of the forests 
also realize that as much was wasted 
by fire and other causes as was cut and 
used. The fact is similarly patent to 
those who have recognized that the 
forest is not made up merely of mature 
or merchantable timber, but that the 
young growth, the mere “‘ brush’’ and 
‘‘ saplings ’’ of the woodman, are fully 
as important a feature. 

This great mistake being admitted, 
there arises a new problem fully as im- 
portant in its present relations as in its 
future influence on the economy of the 
state. . Thisis the problem of the waste 
lands. Had our White Pine forest lands 
been used properly the good agricultural 
tracts would have been cleared of forest 
only as their value became apparent 
and there arose need for their clearing. 
In this way the non-agricultural land 
would have remained covered with for- 
est, there would be little waste lands, 
and where the States of Michigan and 
Wisconsin, for examples, possess mil- 
lions of acres of land which have re- 


mained non-productive for many years 
past, there would now be tracts which 
would produce billions of feet of timber. 
This would have helped to delay the 
exodus of the many saw and planing 
mills, and to-day, and for years to come, 
could support numerous mills and fac- 
tories, and thus contribute in large sums 
directly and indirectly to the wealth of 
the several states. Trees were cut in- 
discriminately, however, and therefore 
we have waste lands and a waste-land 
problem. Unfortunately, the poorer tlie 
land the worse it fared, for on the light, 
sandy, and mainly non-agricultural soils 
the forest was almost pure pine; the 
amount of débris in cutting therefore 
was very large and the destruction by fire 
all the more certain and the more com- 
plete. The pine lands therefore have 
reverted to unsightly stump plains— 
stretches of monotonous, blackened 
landscape, abandoned by owners, use- 
less to town, county, and state in their 
present unproductive condition, and un- 
inviting to the intelligent, industrious 
farmer—the only man who might pos- 
sibly reclaim them along agricultural 
lines. 

Since reforestation means the recla- 
mation of these waste lands, a more de- 
tailed consideration of them becomes 
necessary. ‘‘ Wehave no waste lands; 
our state is all good agricultural land, 
and there is neither need nor room for 
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reforestation,’’ said the governor of one 
of the Lake States a few years ago. 
‘‘ We have no waste lands in our town 
or county,’’ say the officials of a county 
which, in spite of thirty years settle- 
ment, is poorer now than it ever was, 
and has today scarce 1 per cent of im- 
proved land, more than go per cent of 
its land not even in the hands of set- 
tlers and much of it abandoned for 
taxes. That the county paper should 
admit for a moment that some of these 
lands are non-agricultural or forest 
lands is too much to expect. The ed- 
itor feels that he must make it clear 
that every acre of land is suited to set- 
tlement and the building of prosperous 
homes. ‘* These lands are valuable ; 
our expert informs me that they are 
worth $100 per acre, and it is sheer 
folly to reserve them for reforestation,’’ 
says the land speculator who bought 
large areas at less than 50 cents an acre 
and who wheedled for a rebate of taxes 
because his holdings were assessed at 
not to exceed $1 per acre. Speculators 
get options on these lands, buy them 
for a trifle, brazenly demand that the 
state shall deal with its own property 
as they prescribe, and sell lands for a 
mere song. They persuade thrifty 
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laborers in the cities, men without 
knowledge and experience of farming, 
into an exchange of the city home for 80 
acres of sands. In this way they bring 
ruin to hundreds of families and replace 
prosperity by pauperism. Yet these 
men try to persuade us that they are 
acting as agents of civilization and de- 
velopment. The value of their testi- 
mony as to the waste lands of our states 
should not be considered too seriously. 
If we go among the people of these sand 
districts we soon learn the real truth 
of the matter. ‘‘ That is one of the 
poor sand farmers’’ is the phrase in 
town when a man comes in with a poor 
horse, dilapidated harness and wagon, 
and a general air of wretchedness. 

In spite of all desire for more neigh- 
bors, more taxpayers, and better facili- 
ties — falsely believed to come with 
greater numbers—these people rarely 
succeed in hiding their utter contempt 
of sand barrens for farm purposes. 
Small barns, hovels for houses, poor 
stock, weedy fields, one-crop methods, 
and drifting sands, all too clearly tell 
the experienced farmer the real char- 
acter of the soil. The deficiencies of 
these sandy lands have been fully and 
clearly pointed out, and while no one 
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for a moment claims that entire coun- 
ties are thus unfit for agriculture, the 
conservative estimate of Mr. T. B. 
Walker, placing the amount of waste 
lands in northern Minnesota at 50 per 
cent, is significant, as coming from one 
who knows and one who has the inter- 
ests of the state at heart. 

The Census reports for 1890 or 1900 
show the pine counties, with their waste 
lands, at a glance. In Michigan, ac- 
cording tothe Census of 1900, we have 
about 36,000,000 acres of land area. 
Of this 48 per cent is settled by farmers 
and 32 per cent is improved. At the 
same time, in the real farm district, the 
southern tier of counties, 78 per cent 
is settled and 55 per cent improved, 
while in the north central part of the 
state there are fifteen counties which 
have 10 per cent or less improved, 
several have less than 2 per cent im- 
proved lands, and the average county 
has but 17 per cent settled and 6 per 
cent improved. Wisconsin furnishes 
similar figures. Maine has 88 per cent 
unimproved land ; Pennsylvania, 55 per 
cent ; Virginia, 61 per cent, and even in 
Massachusetts 77 per cent remains still 
unimproved, and much of it in actual 
waste-land condition. These figures are 
of interest, since they show that few 
states are ‘‘all farm land,’’ as is often 
believed, but that most of our states 
have a large proportion of land which 
is unfit or, at best, rather doubtfully fit 
for plowland. This fact is well sub- 
stantiated by the experience of the Old 
World. 

France has its ‘‘sandy lands,’’ its 
costly mountain wastes; Switzerland 
has for years reforested wastes, and is 
to-day doing so and helping the villages 
in similar enterprises; Austria is still 
working in the Karst and Tyrol, and 
even Prussia has for years bought up 
waste lands to reclaim them. In this 
connection it is of interest to recall the 
fact that recent French writers have 
called attention to the large proportion 
of waste lands in France and have urged 
their reclamation by the state. This is 
the more significant since there has ex- 
isted a more or less clearly defined policy 
for years in all these European countries 
of holding on tothe poorer lands and to 
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avoid theif -becoming waste through 
private ownership. 

In our own country the policy of dis- 
posing of government and state lands 
has naturally and uniformly been as 
liberal as possible, with a view to stimu- 
lating settlement. The state of New 
York sold for five cents per acre what 
she is now buying at $3.60, after the 
good timber has been removed. In this 
eager endeavor of getting settlers no 
distinction was made between good and 
bad land. Everything was done ‘to get 
rid of it, and all of the states have out- 
done the federal government, so that 
lands have of late years been sold by 
states at 25 cents an acre or less, while 
the national government in‘similar loca- 
tions restricts the sale to 160 acres to 
one person and refuses less than $2.50 
per acre, even in arid districts. 

The failure of these methods, together 
with the realization of the necessity of 
forest cover, has at last led some of our 
states to a return toa safer policy and 
to a due consideration of the experience 
of centuries in older lands. The state 
of New York is buying waste mountain 
lands, as well as mountain forests; 
Pennsylvania has stopped the indis- 
criminate sale of waste tax lands, and 
is also buying lands, and Wisconsin has 
at last concluded that it is bad policy to 
throw away lands and thus encourage 
the growth of the unproductive part of 
its domain. We see, then, that most of 
our. states have their waste areas ; that 
sandy districts, even in far more con- 
genial climates, are apt to contain a 
large proportion of land unfit for the 
plow ; that the experience of our neigh- 
bor states is but a repetition of that of 
older states and Europe ; that the testi- 
mony of the local people, town and 
county officers, as well as the local 
papers, is naturally biased; that the 
testimony of the land speculator, who 
knows these lands best, is apt to be par- 
ticularly unreliable. The policy of the 
Old World states is spreading in our 
country and the people are beginning to 
realize that not all lands are farm lands, 
and that there is no value in allowing 
land to lie waste. They also realize 
that in order to avoid this waste, poor, 
unfit lands should not be placed in the 
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YOUNG WHITE PINE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, TREES TWENTY YEARS OLD. 


hands of equally poor and unfit farm 
settlers. 

The only logical conclusion is that 
the state should retain or even buy the 
lands and do with these bare-cut and 
burned-over wastes as the pioneer home- 
builder did with the dense forest waste, 
make them productive and make them 
grow the best crops they can, which in 
this case is the lumber crop, which fur- 
nishes one of the greatest necessities of 
civilized life. 

As to the methods, there is much 
choice. On thousands of acres simple 
protection will suffice. There are mil- 
lions of young trees starting on these 
waste lands every year, which in their 
present unprotected condition live a few 
years and disappear with the next fire. 
On the regular stump plains, where the 
scattering remnants of the former forest 
have all disappeared, as well as the 
young growth, and where, therefore, no 
seed is being distributed, planting must 


be resorted to. It is perfectly safe to 
say that the state can never make a mis- 
take by planting. Plant, and plant at 
once ; every year is precious and all 
delay is costly in this as in so many 
other enterprises. 

In doing this work it will probably 
prove best to have nurseries on the 
ground to raise non-transplanted conif- 
erous plants. Set them out at the age 
of two to three years, plant rather wide, 
about 1,000 plants per acre, and take 
fast-grown limby material instead of 
counting on costly thinnings necessi- 
tated by raising too many plants merely 
to see them die later. In the choice of 
species the native trees, the White, Nor- 
way, and Jack Pine, deserve first choice, 
but there is no reason why other species 
should not do well; but whatever the 
method, there is one thing that must 
never be left out of the program, and 
that is ample protection against fires. 

If the present laws are inadequate, 
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improve them; but whatever the laws 
may be, provide for an ample patrol. 
One good, well-mounted man to 100,000 
acres is worth more than all the provis- 
ions for fighting forest fires when once 
started. Forest fires normally go out, 
but are not fz out, and the only satis- 
factory method of fire protection is one 
which provides for their prevention 
rather than their extinction. Yet ‘‘ you 
can never stop forest fires’’ is a phrase 
still too often heard. It is the heedless 
conjecture of the man who has never 
tried ; it is a phrase which has no place 
in a civilized community ; it is 1n contra- 
diction to the experience of millions of 
people living in many lands and under 
widely varying conditions. 

But what will be the result if we do 
plant? There will be millions of acres 
of productive forest where now are 
wastes. We will have hundreds of 
millions of feet of timber every year, 
supplying permanent mills and perma- 
nent factories, giving employment to 
thousands of permanent residents, and 
we will assure the State of Minnesota a 
permanent supply of timber, and thus 
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guard it against the extortion of the 
timber import. 

But will it pay, and, if so, at what 
per cent? While firmly convinced of 
the monetary results of reforestation, 
let me say to this question: If the 
pioneer farmer of Ohio and Indiana had 
sat down on his first stump in the first 
clearing and taken out the compound 
interest table, he would have found that 
it was better business to stay in New 
York or in his New England home, 
and Indiana might be Indian country 
still; but he figured otherwise. He 
built up homes, and with these homes 
a great and prosperous state. Now let 
this State of Minnesota and all other 
states do likewise. It also has indirect 
benefits from the forests which are worth 
more than the mere stumpage figures— 
forests in place of wastes, mills and fac- 
tories in place of ruins and hovels, em- 
ployment for thousands, and a home 
supply of one of the great necessaries 
of life. These are some of the impor- 
tant items which must be added to the 
stumpage value of the coming state 
forest of Minnesota. 


PRIVATE FORESTRY AND TAXATION. 


MEASURES RECOMMENDED TO BRING ABOUT REFORMS WHICH 
WILL HELP, RATHER THAN HINDER, FOREST DEVELOPMENT. 


BY 


ERNEST BRUNCKEN. 


VERY person even slightly ac- 
quainted with forest conditions 
in the United States knows that the pre- 
vailing faulty system of taxing woodland 
property is one of the greatest obstacles 
to improved methods by private owtlers. 
It does not seem necessary, therefore, to 
devote much time to proving this fact, 
and the present paper will deal with the 
possible remedies and the objections to 
them most generally encountered. 

As far as I am aware, in every state of 
the Union taxes are levied onthe assessed 
market value of real estate, including 
woodlands of all kinds. The duty of 
assessment is not, generally, entrusted 


to experts, but to some resident of the 
neighborhood, who is supposed to pos- 
sess only such knowledge regarding 
property values as is commonly pos- 
sessed by intelligent inhabitants. At 
most, the statute, or a supervising board, 
prescribes some general rules. 

In assessing woodlands the invariable 
rule is to assess all merchantable timber 
and to add to it such an amount as the 
denuded land would be worth if it were 
to be used for agricultural purposes. 
Merchantable timber is everything which 
at the moment of assessment could be 
sold for some purpose or other. 

To the mind unfamiliar with the pe- 
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culiarities of forest wealth production, 
this seems an absolutely fair method. 
It is treating forest property precisely 
in the same manner as farm property. 
To be sure, growing field crops are not 
separately assessed, but that is only 
because they have no market value. If 
on the day the assessment is made a ripe 
grain crop stood ready to be cut, it 
would clearly be the duty of the assessor 
under present laws to add its value to 
that of the land. 

But the forest crop differs from the 
field crop in this, that it is not necessarily 
harvested as soon as it has acquired a 
marketable value. It may be left onthe 
land to increase that value during a Jong 
period of years. It is to the advantage 
of the community that it should be so 
left, for only in that way can large-sized 
timber be produced. It is not necessa- 
rily for the advantage of the owner to 
defer the harvest, for he may turn his 
crop into money at the earliest moment 
it has become merchantable, and con- 
sume the proceeds or invest them at an 
equal or even higher rate of profit than 
if he had left the timber standing. If 
he must pay a tax every year on the 
whole value of the standing timber, he 
will prefer to take the latter course. If 
for some reason it were for the advantage 
of the community that farmers should 
store the grain they annually harvest for 
twenty-five years before selling, it would 
certainly be very foolish to tax them 
annually on the value of their stores ; 
for it would be offering a premium to 
the man who did what the public did not 
want him to do, and sold every year, but 
punishing him who did what the public 
interest required. Yet that is precisely 
what is now being done in the case of 
forest crops. 

Some one might object that it can 
make no difference to the owner whether 
he pays taxes on his property in the 
shape of timber or any other form into 
which he may convert it. Theoret- 
ically this is true; but as long as in 
practice most personal property escapes 
taxation while real property bears all 
the burden, there will be always a 
temptation to convert timber into forms 
of property that easily escape the as- 
sessor. That this temptation is really 


very great, nobody acquainted with the 
conditions will deny. 

It is clear, then, that the apparently 
equal treatment of agricultural and 
timber property is in reality the grossest 
discrimination against the latter, a 
discrimination, moreover, absolutely 
foolish because the commonwealth suf- 
fers from it far more than the owner. 
All reform, therefore, must be directed 
towards abolishing this inequality. A 
number of ways to this end suggest 
themselves. 

1. The simplest would be to exempt 
standing timber altogether and assess 
the land only at its agricultural value. 
This method is followed in England, 
and is probably as just and reasonable 
as many other tax exemptions made on 
the ground of public benefit conferred. 
But I doubt whether any American 
legislature would dare to pass such a 
law in the face of the inevitable howl 
about favoring the lumber ring. It 
seems useless, therefore, to discuss the 
proposition at length. 

2. Timber property might be exempted 
from the annual property tax and the 
owner taxed on his income at the time 
of the harvest. This is a more feasible 
plan than the first, and its justice to- 
wards other taxpayers cannot be dis- 
puted, when one considers that the 
farmer does not, as a matter of fact, pay 
taxes on his crop even after it is gar- 
nered, because at the time of the assess- 
ment it has, in most cases, already been 
disposed of. Moreover, other forms of 
property, such as railways, are often 
taxed in that manner, although of late 
a reaction has set in against the gross 
income tax. The chief objection is 
based more on apparent than real 
grounds. It is that most of the prop- 
erty taxes go for local improvements. 
Now, as the harvest of timber crops in 
every locality comes only at long and 
perhaps irregular intervals, the local 
revenues would be inadequate in ordi- 
nary years, while from time to time 
excessive sums would be thrown into 
the town or county treasuries ; thereby 
an orderly management of the local 
finances would be rendered practically 
impossible. The practical answer to 
this is that as matters now stand the 
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towns do not receive taxes on timber 
for any length of time ; for the moment 
timber is assessed high enough to be- 
come a burden it is cut, and thereafter 
no more revenue is produced than if the 
timber remained but were exempt. To 
me this plan seems entirely feasible, es- 
pecially as the income tax may be ap- 
plied to the timber only, while the land 
itself may be taxed as other lands, at its 
agricultural value. If there are consti- 
tutional objections in any of the states, 
these can probably be overcome by mak- 
ing the income tax applicable to corpo- 
rations only. As it is usually very easy 
to organize a corporation to hold the 
title, it would in practice apply to all 
timber held for commercial purposes. 

3. Still there is a better plan, which 
commends itself to my mind because it 
can be combined with measures encour- 
aging proper forestal management. 

If the land were assessed, not at its 
agricultural value, but at that which it 
has if permanently devoted to forest cul- 
ture, it would receive the same treatment 
as other property in reality, not in ap- 
pearance only. Of course, such an as- 
sessment can not be made by the local 
officials, as it requires all the skill of the 
professional forester. My proposition, 
therefore, is the following : 

Permit each owner of timber lands 
who wishes to devote them to perma- 
nent e¢onomic forest culture to register 
this fact with the state forest depart- 
ment. (Of course, it is assumed that 
such a department exists and has a suf- 
ficient staff of competent, technically 
trained foresters.) The department 
then assists the owner in making a 
working plan for his tract, and the 
owner agrees to adhere to this plan for 
a definite number of years, under the 
supervision of the department, and not 
to deviate from it materially without 
departmental consent. In return for 
this agreement the lands are withdrawn 
from assessment by the local assessor, 
and their valuation is fixed, after due 
forestal investigation, by the depart- 
ment at what they are worth, not as 
agricultural, but as forest-producing 
lands. The valuation is certified to the 
local officials, who then proceed to levy 
and collect the tax in the same manner 
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asonotherlands. Thetimber, whether 
presently merchantable or not, is treated 
as a growing crop, and not taxed until 
after it is cut, in the year fixed for har- 
vest in the working plan. 

It seems to me that this method would 
not only be practicable and just to all 
parties, but confer various distinct ad- 
vantages on the commonwealth. In 
the first place, it relieves the owner from 
the burden of excessive taxation, while 
affording to the local communities a suf- 
ficient revenue. Incidentally, it does 
away with the possibility of extortion 
by corrupt assessors, and the temptation 
to overassess non-residents’ property. 
The assessment is made by experts, ac- 
cording to definitely stated methods, 
after thorough examination of all the 
relative facts, and with the element of 
guessing, so important in ordinary as- 
sessmients, to a great extent eliminated. 
The details of procedure will have to be 
settled when such a system is actually 
introduced. But the underlying prin- 
ciple is obvious: It is to ascertain the 
probable value of the final and inter- 
mediate crops, deduct the cost of pro- 
duction, and find the capital value which 
at current interest rates will produce 
the given net revenue in the number of 
years of the adopted rotation. The 
sum so found is the true forestal value 
of the property. As long as our for- 
ests are mostly of irregular growth, and 
reliable yield tables lacking, American 
valuations of this kind will not attain the 
same degree of accuracy as in Europe; 
but an assessment so made will be greatly 
superior in fairness to the rule-of-thumb 
assessments now prevailing. 

A special feature of the proposed plan 
is that it is applicable to cut-over lands 
as well as to those stocked with mer- 
chantable timber. Opinions differ as to 
what extent such lands, in the various 
states and sections, are adapted to agri- 
culture; but nobody can deny that a 
considerable time must elapse before 
they are all in the hands of agricultural 
settlers. In the meantime they are as- 
sessed as if they were already, or could 
at the will of the owner be, devoted to 
farming. The result is known to every- 
body. ‘The taxes on hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of such lands remain 
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unpaid. If such tracts could be regis- 
tered and managed as forest lands, a fair 


amount of taxes would be derived from: 


them year after year, and their owners 
could not complain that their property 
was being confiscated under the guise 
of taxation, as is now the case. 

Besides affording a fair and equal 
method of taxation, the proposed system 
would enable American states to exer- 
cise a supervision over private forests 
almost as effective as that exercised 
by the South German states, without 
the intolerable infringement of property 
rights involved in the European prac- 
tice. Nobody would be obliged to sub- 
mit to state supervision, but it would 
be made advantageous to the owners to 
doso. The whole thing would rest on a 
contract by which all parties would be 
gainers. The owners would be relieved 
of excessive and unequal taxation ; the 
taxing bodies be assured of a fair and 
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permanent revenue ; the commonwealth 
might hope for the management of pri- 
vate forests according to methods most 
beneficial to both owner and public. 
To promote forest reform by tax ex- 


‘emptions is not a new thing in America. 


Several states offer such exemptions as 
bounties for the planting of woodlots. 
It must be well understood by this time 
that attempts of that sort hardly touch 
the real forest problem; but here is a 
proposition to promote real forest re- 
form, not by bounties or exemptions, 
but merely by changing the machinery 
of making assessments. Difficulties in 
the way of the proposed plan there are, 
undoubtedly. There are difficulties in 
the way of every change in governmental 
practice, but they can be overcome. A 
way is open here to turn taxation from 
a chief hindrance into a chief means of 
improved forest methods in the United 
States. 


SEPTEMBER FOREST FIRES. 


CALIFORNIA SUFFERED FROM THE 


ONLY 


BLAZES OF 


MAGNITUDE RE- 


PORTED DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


HOULD October prove immune from 
serious forest fires, it is likely that 
the Pacific Coast this year will be par- 
ticularly fortunate in the matter of for- 
est fires. Certainly there will be cause 
for congratulation if there is no repeti- 
tion of the great damage done in Ore- 
gon and Washington in September of 
last year, and with the rapidly approach- 
ing rainy season of the coast states it 
seems probable that further damage 
will not be done. 

California, however, has had exten- 
sive and widely scattered fires during 
the last month, and for a time nearly 
all portions of the state were repre- 
sented in daily press reports of serious 
fire devastation. So far only one death 


has been reported for the western fire 
season—that of Louis Matta, who was 
burned while fighting a fire near his 
home at Wrights. He was caught be- 
tween two fires and could not escape. 





September 9 press reports showed that 
fires were raging near De Lamar, not far 
from Redding, and on the following day, | 
by such a coincidence as seems often to 
accompany accounts of forest fires, there 
were half a dozen destructive blazes re- 
ported in as many different parts of the 
state. The De Lamar fire caused the 
shutting down of the smelter and min- 
ing operations about that town, as the 
flames destroyed the electric line which 
supplied power. Large quantities of 
standing timber were a total loss. This 
fire is thought to have been of incendiary 
origin, set to avenge some real or fancied 
grievance. Igoand Ono, towns in west- 
ern Shasta county, were seriously threat- 
ened at this time by fierce fires which 
leaped canyons 400 yards in width. 
Sonoma county suffered particularly 
at this time. On September ro a fire 
near Guerneville was reported, via 
Santa Rosa, as assuming threatening. 
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proportions. Some 300 train and sec- 
tion hands were sent to the scene, and 
in three days had the fires fully under 
control. In the meantime two new con- 
flagrations broke out in different locali- 
ties, and by the night of September 11 
great fires were visible from Santa Rosa 
in four different directions. Thousands 
of cords of cut wood were consumed and 
many square miles of timbered country 
devastated. Several buildings, includ- 
ing a few homes, some summer camps, 
and 20,000 sacks of charcoal were de- 
stroyed. On September 14 these fires 
were under control and did no further 
damage. Much valuable timber and 
other property was destroyed on Sep- 
tember 10 near Downieville, in Sierra 
county. Back firing saved several homes 
which were in imminent danger. Men- 
docino county had its fire also on this 
date, the fires burning in the neighbor- 
hood of Willets, where thousands of 
dollars’ worth of timber was destroyed. 

The 13th day of the month was also 
an unlucky day for the forests of Cali- 
fornia. Timber and sawed lumber were 
destroyed by fire at Scotia, near Eureka 
on the north coast. The flames, which 
menaced Nevada county during the first 
part of September and the latter part of 
August, broke out anew in several 
places on this day, doing much damage 
in the neighborhood of You Bet, Fall 
Creek, Washington, and Alpha, all in 
the neighborhood of Nevada City. New- 
town, near Grass Valley, was threatened 
on this day, but by the next evening 
the flames were under control, though 
not until they had destroyed much 
valuable oak and pine timber. Slight 
fires near San Rafael, north of San 
Francisco, were kept within bounds 
and finally extinguished on September 
16 by resident fire fighters, who were 
fortunate in not having high winds to 
contend against. 

September 22 witnessed the end of the 
Grass Valley firesin Nevadacounty. In 
one place, near Smartville, 10,000 acres 
had been burned over; much dry feed 
for cattle and miles of fencing and quan- 
tities of timber were total losses. This 
was the worst of the California fires and 
the most severe the section has had in 
years. In this case efforts were made 
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to stop the flames at the time of their 
first discovery, but high winds pre- 
vented effective fighting. 

There has been a noticeable immunity 
in Western National Forest Reserves 
during the past season, which seems to 
show the great value of patrols. Dur- 
ing August fifteen small fires were dis- 
covered and put out in one Southern 
California reserve. Not long ago sev- 
eral Bernardino young men’ were ar- 
rested and fined for violating the gov- 
ernment reservation rules in failing to 
extinguish their camp fires, and such 
measures are valuable in inculcating the 
lesson of care for the woods. The Sara- 
toga (Wyoming) Sua” has this to say . 
about forest fires in connection with 
government patrol : 

‘* We wish to call the attention of the 
citizens of this valley to the absence of 
fires in the Medicine Bow Forest Re- 
serve. At this time last year thousands 
of acres of timber were devastated by 
fire set out, or carelessly allowed to get 
out, by herders and campers in that 
range. Under the watchful eye of 
Capt. L. G. Davis, Forest Supervisor, 
there has not, during the long, hot 
summer just passed, been an acre of 
timber destroyed. Some three or four 
incipient blazes have been extinguished 
by the rangers under his charge, but 
not a serious fire has occurred in the 
entire reserve. 

‘*This government supervision has 
had its effect also in the Continental 
Divide, as no fires have occurred in this 
state the past summer, of any conse- 
quence, in that range. Two or three 
serious fires have occurred in that range 
over in Colorado, but none north of the 
state line. 

‘It is quite certain that the nearness 
of a government supervisor has had a 
healthy influence even on that range in 
keeping down fires. Stockmen have at 
last begun to realize that their grazing 
privileges in the timber depends largely 
upon their keeping a sharp lookout over 
their camp fires. 

‘‘When our people become accus- 
tomed to the regulations governing the 
free use of timber in the reserve, all will 
run smoothly, and they will be perfectly 
satisfied. At present these regulations 
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bind a little, owing to the fact that here- 
tofore they have been allowed to use 
timber ad libitum, and to be bound 
down to rules and regulations, instead 
of absolute freedom, will be irksome at 
first ; but a little patience and forbear- 
ance on their part, and they will soon 
come to prefer this method to any 
other.”’ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Principles of American Forestry. By SAMUEL B. 
GREEN, Professor of Horticulture and 
Forestry, University of Minnesota. Pp. 
347. Illustrations 73, including many 
half-tones. Price, $1.50. Published by 
John Wiley & Sons, New York. 

This book is valuable as an elementary 
treatise on American forestry, having been 
prepared specially for class-room use, or for 
the instruction of beginners in the subject. 

Professor Green's success with ‘‘ Forestry in 

Minnesota ’’ led him to the preparation of this 

work, and much of the former volume is in- 

corporated in the present one, though the 
present work has been broadened in scope and 
treatment. Its greatest value lies in the fact 
that itis written from the American viewpoint, 
and is thus more applicable to American con- 
ditions than many of the text books now in 
use, which derive their lessons and informa- 
tion from forest work in European countries. 


Experiments in the Culture of the Sugar Beet in 
Nebraska. By T. L Lyon and A. 
WIANCKO. Bulletin of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at the University of 
Nebraska. Published by the University, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

This pamphlet is a practical treatise growing 
out of the experiments carried on by the sta- 
tion in the culture ef the sugar beet, and covers 
the respective values of different varieties of 
beet and methods employed in their culture. 
The conclusions arrived at show that the sugar 
beet is susceptible to the influences of more 
careful cultivation than is generally given it, 
and that the yield per acre can be materially 
increased by proper cultivation. Early plant- 
ing and careful cultivation give best results, 
but it is an open question as to whether the 
cost of labor for extensive cultivation would 
not more than offset the increase in the value 
of the crop. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Messrs. John Wiley & Son, of New York, 
are making a specialty of scientific publica- 
tions, and have taken up particularly a number 
of works of importance in relation to forestry 
and irrigation. It is their aim to issue authori- 
tative volumes in the various subjects which 
they have taken up, and a library of their 
scientific and economic works covers a wide 
range of subjects with invaluable reference 
value. A letter addressed to them will pro- 
cure their list of publications or descriptive 
circulars of any works wanted. 
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North American Forests and Forestry, Ernest Bruncken............0005 seeeeeees 2.00 
TNO AGICOROSCE COTUCe, COTE PIMC es 66 6 cc ccdasieehane sive nseeegckes ducvqur es 1.00 
Forest Trees and Forest Scenery, G. Frederick Schwarz..............cceeeeeeecees 1.50 
West-American Cone-bearers, J.:G, Temmon.. 2.5. oe cei vecee Seiee SS v. BO 
Wow 0 Pew tne Breen, 1s'G, ROMO ico dc de cccsccnencesinv rads emehncesingcss ete .50 
wlore OF the Southern States. A.W. COAMMAR. 2.5. cc cccccsscgcestacenceeceecee 4.00 
Trees of the Northern United States, FE. A. Apgar............cccccsccccccccccvecs 1.00 
a PL ED. III Ras EY sls Cucdls care ace cairn ds Oe wes vie. Gag calmaays ¢ deeks 1.75 
Teese ot New. Bamiant, Damwie RiGee. 665 occ clos Se cae Snee: Che descutegeduct 1.50 
Studies of Trees in Winter, Annie Oakes Huntingdon .. ........ ..ceeeeeee ceees 2.25 
es Cl GREY; OOD MING gos Sa civic sivard é dnas,o «oa Cacia ie weccatiaahs paweleeiteny ¥ ars 1.62 
PENAL POUOMRET: WORN 505 55555 8 bia a ale 0 os did’ e Oe vision oKn aah Cee ea des RECA ME Raabe ee 1.50 
MONE TERI LOOM osc ah oie iw iS Be sol Ra ee Pea dees. Sea Weed ceeeeNenwnae 1.50 
Se Were Tame, Gee PANO sa, x 5:45sdo os 0 ens 5 cant nveseanedddieensindeeecas 1.00 
American Woods, Romeyn B. Hough (in nine parts), per part.............-eeeeees 5.00 
Drneereal: Paredine Vm Game cs cau na cah's vinca vine cue seawsssdscdauyes secures 1.20 
Fe ROOK OF PORCUPINE os 66k cain: oc evenceeccenedaendieuvereravens 1.25 
Aang Crees Trees, Jara: Tlie Oe, . os ois. cc cccccccdgoccescesevesteceses 3.00 
eee Ge. OCOUIN GY, Th Bi, Po es oo Sig. coins. sancisgnnedsacecneumenesasemes 1.50 
IRRIGATION 
Frrigation in the United States, F. Hi Newell, :.. 0. 02s. cea STi eeces de $2 00 
Irrigation Engineering, Herbert M: Wildott............ ccrcccscces crccscvocvovveses 4.00 
Irrigation and Drainage, F. H. King.............. bchhisk ane mrnudesad Caemenee 1.50 
Irrigation for Farm and Gartletl, Stewate.. o.oo... cecis cocesictanesc ben cedecedioces I.00 
Steer Oe: PONE WE OU 9 5a vincgacals de ae's's.0 cocaiddaadeuns semana a euboaw see's 2.00 
Practical Parnt Drapmame, Cartes G, TOG co oo... ccc cccctcnscslnacnadsesetescee 1,00 


If readers desire books not on the above list let us know what they are, 
and we will send them at regular retail price, postpaid. Address 


Forestry and Irrigation 
Atlantic Building Washington, D. C. 
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VERY LOW RATES 





to the Northwest 








Homeseekers, and others in effect from Sept. 15 to Nov. 30, 1903. 

This gives not only farmers a good chance to go homeseeking, 
after crops are harvested, but all others who wish to move perma- 
nently into the growing, teeming, improving Northwest ; or those 
who wish to visit, at a trifling expense, the fine tourist resorts of 
the Northwest, are afforded an unusual opportunity to do so. 

The finest valleys in the Northwest, good for grain, hay, fruits, 
root crops ; for mixed stock or dairy farming ; for irrigation or not, 
as one wishes, are found along the Northern Pacific or its branch 
or connecting lines. The growing, thriving towns are found there, 
too. It is a great country, where hunting and fishing are unsur- 
passed and where the hotels are first class. 

Call on any N. P. R. agent for rates and detailed information or 
write to CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

Send six cents for ‘‘ Wonderland 1903.”’ 

Se 


The Northern Pacific has a new and very Low Rate for Colonists, 
yd 
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H List of Important Books on 
Nature Study #2 4 #& & u& 








ane? § Hood _— Series 


List Price 
Ways of Wood Folk . . . ne dra ge ae ai Mea) any 
WHRESREOES IGOR 0 eS RA A eR ea ere <a 
BERG OF AOS ROMO. 5 6. 4 8 oe Ree ae at torah ae pac eae ce eed. ts et 
SAPONINS ME SACRIOO sg ee, ea hy Ua RE pie eee Anan Oa ae wa ae eae re ea 





Dodge’s Nature Study and Life 
List price, $1.50 


The most scholarly, practical, and exhaustive work on nature study now published. 





List Price 


Atkinson's: Firat, Studies of: Plantbilfe:.. 2. «at ee HS PON Se hy i t. . SD 
Comstock’s Ways of the, Six-Foctee. 2.0 6 es Sew wee, aoe ee, 
Roth’s First Book of Forestry . . a. eo We ERI eae oe ote we See 
Burt’s Little Nature Studies for Little p Heer 
From the Essays of John pita Vols, |. anid Hy epelt, core ae cae ee tS 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers : Gree sat Oe Ke ea aA RSP ae ee Foe ee 
Gould's: Mother Watiwe'e Ghildsen: «604% Bice. 5 Se ee ee es a GS 
The Jane Andrews Books: 
ened lta: Siete. a <6) 00. 4 OE aie oe oes Ce) terre ees Uw ee 
Each and All ie ll Nees ee ee ae at ee 
Stories Mother Nature Told Mer Children . eC AT Re A ae ales. Pont acy eee | 
Stories of My Four Friends. .. . Ce din ante, Ge tee peat apa ge Keni ae ae Sai 
Jefferies’ Sir Bevis (from ‘‘ Wood Magic’ y SME art \.acs Wi Poel eden Ie ea teers 
Movies « Fow Panitier Faw Se eS sk ee ot = hy et ee ae cee ee 
Paes: One. Caeir Fee 5 ew or 8 ar th, ss Re tg ee eee ou ae beeen 
EG: WN OTORIOED <5. 5 > rah ade ear, pan we sk et ee AE eee oA a 
aa ga i ok PY NSS na cle- vaste ae ae ele E oa 6 cap ad lpn ae eae 
Reema oc st it le ek Seles cae ES Grek, eee tk a ee ee ea he 
Newell’s Reader in Botany: 
Pasti. From Seed te. Laat”. 3 a fees Sa Hein te SE ee ee 
Faxt:il.. Flower: and Fruit... 6 0.4 of peer es pike hatin eo vig tee 
Porter's: Stars:in Song and Legend: ..) 55.6) 8 ee ee) 6 See a ee et oe ED 
Stickney’s Study and Story Nature Readers: 
arth and: Shey. . Beak th 6 ett eee or na I SO ey se 
Earth and Sky. . Beok Il . f 30 
OE | ee a ee Vek re res ier ne eerie? | Wl Sd tenia ar 
Bird World. . . . See ee ee eee a ee re PIE ee ne ee 
Strong’s All the Year Round Suen? (Spring, Autumn,. Winter), each. . ee! 
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FORESTRY and IRRIGATION 


Atlantic Building Washington, D. C. 
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REAL ESTATE 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION conducts a real estate department, the 
services of which are offered to all readers of this magazine. It will endeavor, through 
judicious advertising and correspondence, to buy and sell property of every kind. In 
other words, this department will act as an agent in any transactions our readers may 
have involving real estate. For this service there will be no charge unless a sale is con- 
cluded, when the usual commission will be expected. 

To all interested we would say that it costs no more than the postage from your end 
to make known your wants—either to acquire or dispose of property. 

We desire to impress our patrons with the fact that this magazine guarantees honest 
treatment. The Real Estate department is managed by competent-and experienced men 
who will devote their best efforts toward building up a national business and a national 
reputation for fair dealing. We call particular attention to the fact that no property will 
be listed on our books that will not bear out under the closest investigation everything 
that is claimed in its behalf. While we wish to handle small properties and will give 
them careful attention, we propose to make a speciality of large properties and enter- 
prises, as we have exceptional opportunites for reaching capital seeking paying invest- 
ments, especially in the West and South. The character of investments which seem to 
be most in demand are manufacturing sites, farming, grazing, and timber lands. We 
also have inquiries relative to orange groves both in Florida and California. 














PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


We make a specialty of Washington City real estate and investments, and are 
prepared to furnish any information desired to those looking to an investment, or toward 
a temporary or permanent residence. 


ALABAMA 


TIMBER— TUPELO GUM, OAK, ASH, AND POPLAR.—7,0v0 acres, heavily 
timbered, on lakes and river front ; 65 miles to Mobile by river. $5 50 per acre for tim- 
ber; Io years to remove. Will cut 5,000 feet of gum per acre, and 3,000 feet of oak, 
guaranteed to bring $25 per 1,000, firsts and seconds ; common $17, and culls $12 per 
1,000, on local market Conveniently situated for direct shipment to European market. 


ARKANSAS 
MANGANESE ORE LANDS.—8co acres, half mile from R. R., analyzing 50% 
metallic ore. Estimated to yield 800,000 tons at cost not to exceed $2 per ton, f. o. b. 
Fine investment. Particulars on application. 
CALIFORNIA 
ORANGE RANCH IN FULL BEARING.—46 acres farm, with citrus and decidu- 
ous fruits, in the best fruit belt of California. Home and outbuildings, with abundant 
water for irrigation and domestic use. Ready market for all crops. Will pay more than 
15 per cent. on purchase price, which is only $3,000. 


FLORIDA 

The following tracts of Longleaf Pine and Cypress lands—on or near the west ccast 
of Florida : 

(1) 64,000 acres ; average cut, 2,000 feet of pine to the acre. These lands lie in the 
noted lemon, orange, and vegetable belt of the state, and have transportation facilities 
by both rail and water. : 

(2) 110,000 acres ; this land will cut on an average of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet per 
acre of pine, and is also located in the best citrus fruit belt of the state. 

(3) 247,000 acres ; virgin forest, cutting on the average of 5,000 feet per acre, based on 
a very conservative estimate. About one-fifth cypress and four-fifths pine. Maximum 
cut of pine 18,000 feet, and of cypress 50,000 feet per acre. Transportation facilities good. 

(4) 390,000 acres, located on a navigable river, with transportation to the Gulf of 
Mexico. This tract contains a large area of valuable cypress. The cut will average 
from 2,000 to 3,000 feet per acre of cypress and pine. This land, aside from the value of 
its timber, is also one of the finest cattle ranges in the state. 

(5) 230,000 acres ; this tract has about the same characteristics as tract (4). 

(6) 110,000 acres ; estimated cut of timber is 1,500 feet per acre. This tract is within 
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FLOR IDA—Continued 


the citrus fruit belt of the state and will be valuable for either colonization or cattle- 
raising after the timber is cut. A new railroad is being built through this tract 

(7) 90,000 acres; this tract contains 70,000 acres of Longleaf Pine and 20,000 
acres of Cypress. The timber is estimated to cut from 2,000 to 3,000 feet per acre. 
A large sawmill costing $40,000 is located on this land and is included in the sale of the 
land and timber. This mill is located on a river to which a great deal of this tract is 
contiguous. 

130,000 acres. This tract adjoins tract 8 and will cut not less than 3,000 feet of 
Longleaf Pine to the acre. 

(9) 12,000 acres of fine grazing land. 

(10) 30,000 acres of fine grazing land, being one of the best cattle ranches in the 
state. 
All necessary particulars will be given on application. Terms cash. Land will be 
sold either in bulk or in the separate tracts above set forth. 


GEORGIA 


FOR SALE.—7,900 acres of land in southeast Georgia. Pine and Cypress timber. 
On railroad. Cheap to quick purchaser. 


IOWA 


VALUABLE FRUIT FARM.—Orchard of 7 acres in full bearing, assorted fruits, 
with ro-room house and buildings. Rockford, Iowa. Private and city water. Fine 
local market. Only $4,500. 

LOUISIANA 


UNUSUAL MILLING OPPORTUNITY.—Virgin forest of Louisiana red cypress, 
estimated to cut 50,000,000 feet; on water-course and railroad ; exceptional situation ; 
probably the only considerable quantity of red cypress in the United States today ; for sale 
at bargain. To quick purchaser, $3.50 per 1,000. 

RED RIVER PLANTATION.—1,605 acres ; on railroad ; has 2 miles river front ; 
richest soil in state ; 800 acres in cultivation, 800 in timber—cypress and oak; timber 
alone a paying investment; 1 to 1% bales cotton per acre; 60 bu. corn, 8 tons alfalfa. 
Improvements—new steam gin plant and press, cost $5,000; store building, large resi- 
dence, 32 tenant houses, barn, and outbuildings. Only 48,000, $10,000 down and balance 
in easy payments. 

FIRST CLASS FARM,.—750 acres near Shrevesport, La., De Soto Parish; grows 
cotton, corn, tobacco, and fruit ; would make ideal stock farm. Cheap at $3,550. 

GOOD INVESTMENTS. -— Several tracts on main line of railroads to Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, $2.50 to $5 per acre. Good fruit country, and when planted in fruit trees sells 
readily for $25 per acre. Write for particulars. 

15 PER CENT INVESTMENT.—Plantation contiguous to Mississippi River, one 
mile from steamboat landing. 1,320 acres alluvial land, with improvements consisting 
of good dwelling, cotton gin, new engine, and boiler. One large store is rented for $30 
per month. Agricultural implements go with place, and stock will be sold at reduced 

rice to purchaser. 1,120 acres in cultivation, producing excellent cotton. Only $45,000 ; 
one-half cash, balance in 1 and 2 years. 

HARDWOOD TIMBER LAND.—175,000 acres alluvial land will be sold in parcels 
to suit purchaser at from $5 to $12 per acre. Can sell 100,000 acres in solid body. All 
soil is rich, and difference in price depends wholly on value of timber standing, which 
will cut from 3,000 to 6,000 feet per acre. To home-seekers, small tracts at $10 per acre, 
$1.50 down and balance in 3 and 5 years. Rice, sugar cane, cotton, and alfalfa are not 
grown to better advantage anywhere else in the state. 


MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


The location of these two states, their fertility, and market and transportation 
facilities, as well as their temperate and healthful climate, make them an ideal part of 
the United States for residence or as profitable fields for investment. Persons living in 
the northern states are taking advantage of these conditions. We have a number of 
farms, from 40 to 1,000 acres in extent, for sale in both of these states; also residences 
in the pretty suburban towns just outside of Washington. 

FOR SALE.—An excellent farm in Fauquier county, Virginia, 3 miles from War- 
renton, and only %4 mile from railroad at Meetze Station, with post-office, store, freight 
depot, etc. Property consists of 147 acres rolling land, with good barn; fences, and out- 
buildings ; 75 acres under cultivation; 15-acre woodlot, with good timber. Running 
stream through farm, and several springs. Climate good. Would make an ideal sum- 
mer resort, and is in the best fox-hunting section of the state. Price, only $2,500. 
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MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA—Continued 


OLD VIRGINIA ESTATE—Rare bargain near Warrenton, 30 miles from Washing- 
ton; 418 acres good agricultural or stock land, well fenced and watered. Blue grass 
belt, neighborhood of wealthy and exclusive Virginia families. Improvements—15 room 
mansion, 2 large barns, 2 tenant houses, outbuildings. Bargain at $12,000. 

IN THE FAMOUS SHENANDOAH VALLEY.—120 acres, fine orchard, running 
stream through farm ; 3 miles from Berryville, %4 mile from railroad station Modern 
house and necessary outbuildings. Good water-power mill-site. Complete as it stands, 
24 head of cattle, horses, pigs, chickens, etc., $12,800. As land alone sells for $100 per 
acre in this neighborhood, improvements and stock are practically free. 

A HOME IN THE MOUNTAINS—Well built, airy house, modern construction, 
with outbuildings, kitchen, and flower gardens, lawn, tennis court, etc. ; 25 minutes’ 
drive from Greenbriar White Sulphur Springs ; surrounded by beautiful scenery. High, 
cool, and healthful. 100 acres, whole orin part, will be sold with the house and grounds, 
with additional cleared and forest lands up to 1,000 acres if desired. The home will be 
sold for $3,500, or less than half of its cost, with utensils and furnishings, complete and 
ready for occupancy. Roads, fences, gates, and drainage in excellent order. An un- 
paralleled chance for country home. 

MINNESOTA 

SAWMILL PROPERTY.—Saw, lath, and shingle mill, 70 h. p., in virgin forest of 
pine, spruce, balsam, tamarack, cedar, and poplar; on railroad. Dwelling house and 
outbuildings, with 160 acres uncut timber. Opportunity for good manager, at $6,000. 
1,500 acres adjoining timber land also for sale. 

FINE HOTEL PROPERTY.—32-room hotel and outbuildings, in perfect repair ; 
gas and electric lights; a. m. i.; 30 regular boarders besides transients. At Winona, 
Minn. Owner’s death necessitates sale. $13,000. 


MISSISSIPPI 

WATER POWER AT A GREAT BARGAIN.—$3,900 buys a splendid water 
power in southern cotton belt, developing 600 h. p. or over; perpendicular fall of 70 feet. 
320 acres go with property. Only 12 miles from Meridian, Miss., a growing town of 
20,000 population, to which electric power can be transmitted with only Io per cent loss. 
Property cheap at $10,000. 

LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE.—18,000 acres, estimated to contain 100,000,000 
feet, on railroad near Mobile, Ala. Planing and sawmill plant, with daily capacity of 
25,000 feet; also dry-kiln. Big profits to man with capital and experience. Particulars 
and price on application. Also 10,000 acres timber land, same locality and character. 

WILL PAY FOR ITSELF.—560 acres, near Ackerman, Miss., on railroad, with 
fencing and other improvements; 175 acres in cultivation, 285 in timber, market for 
which is already assured. Enterprising man could make land pay for itself in first year. 
Price, $5,600. 

COLONIAL HOME.—‘‘ The Oaks,”’ magnificent estate near Jackson, Miss. 913 
acres good soil in high state of cultivation ; improved by finest country residence in 
central Mississippi; cost $16,000 to build. Barns, stock sheds, and outbuildings. Only 
$20,000 to immediate purchaser. 

VIRGIN FOREST.—11,000 acres hardwood timber on railroad in Yazoo county ; a 
paying investment at $11 per acre. 

TIMBER LANDS.—1,080 acres valuable timber land on Southern R. R. and water- 
course, at Sapa ; $4 per acre. Also 480 acres virgin hardwood, white oak, hickory, and 
gum, near Jackson ; $12.50 per acre. 

NEW YORK 

FOR SAI,E.—About 690 acres of unimproved land in the central part of Long 
Island (Suffolk county, N. Y.), within 60 miles of New York City, and 2% miles from 
railway station, on the Long Island Railway. 

Part of an old estate, and has never been under cultivation. Adjoining tracts have 
made excellent farming land. Soil is sandy, drainage good; no swampy land; well 
wooded, chiefly with pine. As the property stands it would make a good game preserve, 
or could be made productive by suitable foresting. 

Price, $10 per acre. An excellent investment for one who would develop the prop- 
erty, as it would double in value in a few years. 

HANDSOME ESTATE.—Estate known as the ‘‘ Uplands,’’ near Glen Cove, L. I. ; 
100 feet above water ; fine view of Hempstead harbor; 45 acres handsomely improved 
property, in lawns, drives, gardens, and orchard ; complete water system. Magnificent 
3 story dwelling, luxuriously finished, 24 rooms, hot and cold water throughout ; stable 
and carriage house, greenhouse, gardener’s and coachman’s cottages, etc. $100,000. 
Other property in same locality for sale. 
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NEW YOR K—Continued 


A PAYING HOTEL—A well-known hotel property in the Adirondacks ; includes good 
sized hotel and furnishings, horses, carriages, boats; 1,200 acres of mountain land, with 
two small lakes well stocked with trout. A great bargain at $25,000. 


TENNESSEE 

SLATE QUARRY.—Fine quarry, easily and inexpensively mined, with water trans- 
rtation and on line of proposed railroad. Worked profitably for 18 months, with orders 
or 2 years in advance. Slate outcrops from 50 to 150 feet above ground, first quality and 
inexhaustible. 2,300 acres in this. property, which will cut 5,000 feet of hardwood per 
acre. Will sell outright at fraction of value, or arrange for capital to finance and prop- 
erly exploit mines. Unrivalled opportunity for investment. Address this department 

for further particulars. 


COAL LAND.—3,000 acres Jellico coal land on main line of C. N. O. & T. R. R. in 
Kentucky, near Tennessee line. Mines are now paying net profit of $1 per ton to owner, 
and will pay more. Further particulars on application. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

LIME AND CEMENT.—472 acres, containing coal, lime, and cement stone. 
Limestone 400 feet thick, cement rock 35 feet thick, and coal 4 to 5 feet thick. Plenty 
of timber on property. Plant ready for operation with modern machinery ; railroad 
sidings on premises. For further details apply to this department. 

SPECIAL, 20,000 ACRES OF TIMBER.—Spruce and hemlock ; one-half will cut 
20,000 feet to the acre, balance 12,000 feet. Modern sawmill, daily capacity 50,000 feet ; 
planer, docks, trams, etc.; 10 miles standard gauge railroad, with engine, cars, steam 
loader, and skidder ; 8 miles additional graded, with ties and rails on ground ready to 
lay: Storehouse, dwellings ; in short, a modern lumber plant in daily operation on 
railroad, with good connections east and west. Apply for further particulars. 

COAL LANDS.—I0,000 acres coal lands, convenient to railroads; three veins, one 
4% feet thick, and without slate. Cheap. Send for particulars. 


TIMBER INVESTMENTS.-—-8,000 acres spruce and hemlock, on railroad ; will cut 
20,000 feet per acre. $35 per acre. 

1,500 acres spruce and hemlock, 2 miles from railroad ; will cut 25,000 feet per acre. 
$37 per acre. 

54,000,000 feet fine timber, on tract of 5,500 acres on Greenbriar River and C. & O. R.R.; 
will cut 20,000,000 hemlock, 10,0c0o,000 white oak, 7,000,000 red oak, 8,000,000 chestnut 
oak, 1,000,000 white pine, and 8,000,000 poplar, birch, chestnut, linden, hickory, locust, 
etc. Profits on tan bark alone will pay for the land. $18 per acre. 

We have many other valuable mineral and timber properties in this state on our 
books Particulars on application. 

COAL, IRON, OIL, AND TIMBER LANDS.—7,oco acres on main line Norfolk 
and Western. Coal developed already; timber worth $88,000; complete prospectus 


furnished. 
WASHINGTON 


IRRIGATED FRUIT FARM.—5,o00 acres in: fruit, vegetables, and alfalfa, in 
Spokane Valley, on Northern Pacific. Small tracts at $100 an acre. 


WYOMING 


FOR SALE.—Wyoming cattle ranch, near Saratoga, in the valley of the North 
Platte, 1,880 acres deeded land, irrigated and producing crops; 3,000 acres state leased 
lands adjoining ; 25 miles fencing. Finest summer range in the foothills of the moun- 
tains, where stock prosper and grow. Plenty of shade, grass, and pure running streams 
of water Fine ranch buildings. Modern 9-room log house, corrals, stable, shop, with 
water-power for grinding sickles. Priority water rights. Good neighbors, school, and 
church. Will sell low, or will rent to capable gy for tetm of years. Profitably oper- 
ated for 17 years. Stocked with Hereford cattle. Price, $30,000. 








Address: 


LEE M. LIPSCOMB, Manager, 


Real Estate Department... . Forestry and Irrigation 
Washington, D. C. 
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PINE THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. 
Tree Seedsmen ( 
Seed and Seedlings | presHeERTOWN. PENNA. fff 
> 
» 
Money Rolls to Agents ORCHIDS ORCHIDS 
that sell nursery stock from the famous We are the largest Orchid growers in the » 
eee fk t ANTE SSF 8 
GREELEY, COLORADO, N URSERIES Our illustrated and descriptive Catalogue > 
of Orchids is now ready and may be had 
whose stock is better adapted to all localities onapplication : : i i: i: ii: 
than any others. Agents wanted in every Orchid Growers LAGER & HURRELL » 
county. Write at once for terms and terri- and Importers... SUMMIT, N. J. : : : 3: 3: ) 
tory, giving reference. » 
TH CE 
Nut Trees. | KINSTLER WAR BAG} 
Grafted Pecans, Walnuts, Chestnuts and For Sportsmen, Campers, Etc. , 
Seedling Nut Trees of all kinds. 
Holds as Much as a Trunk 
Send four cents for our descriptive catalogue Weight, 3'4 Pounds \ 
i scatehcatmaiute A Valise on the Cars ? 
) THE AMERICAN PLANT & SEED CO. bere, re ( 
ecards ees J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St., Chicago, Ill. }> 
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4MARBLE SAFETY AXE CoO., 
GLADSTONE, MICH., U. S. A. 
» 
that this publication is printed y 
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| K.P. Andrews & Company cn.), Washington ; 
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FiveGreat Irrigated 
Valleys 


ARKANSAS VALLEY, COLORADO. Altitude 
3,400 to 4,600 ft.; beet-sugaf factories, thousands of 
acres of alfalfa, millions of cantaloupes, extensive 
orchards, flocks of sheep; largest irrigated section 
in the U. S. Extensive cattle feeding and dairy 
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interests. Population doubled in five years. 
PECOS VALLEY, NEW MEXICO. Altitude > 
3,000 to 4,000 ft.; 175 miles long; on edge of Great 
Plains cattle pastures, affording profitable home 
market for alfalfa and grain; noted for its large § 
orchards and fine quality of vegetables; artesian 
belt with 300 flowing wells. * ° . 
RIO GRANDE VALLEY, NEW MEXICO. Alti- allfornia, regon, 
tude 3.700 to 5,300 ft.; 350 miles long; great sheep- re ‘ 
raising section; mining in adjacent mountains, 
) adapted to fruit raising and small farms. as ing on 
SALT RIVER VALLEY, ARIZONA, Altitude ; bia ; ‘ 
1,000 ft.; 60 miles long and 20 miles wide; special from Chicago daily via the Chicago & North- . 
industries—early oranges, live stock, vegetables, Western Railway. Pullman tourist sleeping 
small fruit, alfalfa, bee culture. cars Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. Alti- d P a sith h & doubl = ‘a 
tude 50 to 400 ft. ; 20 miles long, 50 miles wide ; wheat RNG POPES WHEOUS: ChANGES CoUume Pert 
raising, live stock, oil wells, alfalfa, raisin and wine rate from Chicago only $6.00. 
grapes. olives, figs, citrus and deciduous fruits, al- = 
P monds, walnuts, lumbering and mines in mountains. Personally Conducted Excursions 
ra ALL FIVE VALLEYS have never-failing water Three through trains a day to San Francisco, ‘ 
2 supply, extensive systems of irrigating ditches, and Los Angeles and Portland over the only 
2 rich soil, insuring profitable crops. Pleasant cli- pre te a ba phen tees the Missouri River. 
2. mate, especially in winter. Thriving towns, afford- ae sale daily at reduced q 
d ing good markets. Directly reached bythe SANTA Write for free booklets, maps and time ( 
@ FE. tables or call upon any ticket agent for 
§ For information about farm lands, manufactures, Seneee Sen: San oe 2 
d business ings, add s 
2 and general business openings, address Chicago é North-Western Ry. 
3 G. C. DILLARD. G. E. P. Agt,, 377 Broadway, N. Y., or W. B. KNISKERN, ‘ 
r ndustria ommissioner Passenger Traffic Manager, 
2 A. T. & S. F.R.R. System, anta re Chicago. 
g Great Northern Bidg., Chicago 
« 
a 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 











It pictures the Wonders 
and Special Resources of 
the West, and its pages 
give advertisers oppor- : 
tunities offered by no 
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=. 4 aie other publication of si 
" ication OF sim- 
y gs bdo tear on ilar character. Especially 
ho contemplates a trip to Colo- : : : . } 
) rado, Utah, California or the North- in illustrations is the P 
) west should know that magazine noteworthy. w P 
; The Denver & Rio Grande R, R. Upon every page are ‘ 
a widely known as ‘‘ The Scenic Line ote A ( 
) of the World,” has more scenic at- artistic halftone engrav 
Y tractions than any other route across ings. Subscription $1.00 
; the continent, traversing as it does Y f 
4 the Rocky Mountain Re ea through a Year; for sale by all , 
Royal Gorge, Canon of the Gran ° 
River, Blenweed Springs, Marshall newsdealers. Published 
a, —— pow hs pw — — monthly by the Passenger 
the world-famed Salt Lake City. Its 
three through daily trains are equip- : Department of Ff Tr 
ped with the latest improved carsof Jay # q 
allclasses. Its dining car service is 4 
unsurpassed. For illustrated pam- df : 





phlets address 
S. K. HOOPER, G. P. &T.A. 


Denver ) . | Southern Pacific Company 


4 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 
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ORGANIZED APRIi,, 1882; INCORPORATED JANUARY, 1897. 


THE 


American Forestry Association 








OFFICERS FOR 1903. 


President. 
Hon. JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture. 
First Vice-President. ¢ Secretary. 
Dr. B. E. FERNOW, Ithaca, N. Y. EDWARD A. BowErRs, New Haven, Conn, 
Treasurer, OTTO LUEBKERT, Washington, D. C. 


Directors. 

JAMES WILSON. HENRY S. GRAVES. EDWARD A. BOWERS. FREDERICK V. COVILLE. 
B. E. FERNOW. HENRY GANNETT. OTTO LUEBKERT. F. H. NEWELL. 

FILIBERT ROTH. GIFFORD PINCHOT. . GEORGE P. WHITTLESEY. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Srr H. G. JoLy pe Lorsini2RE, Victoria, B. C. | EpDwarbD F. Hosart, Santa Fe, N. M. 
CHARLES C. GEORGESON, Sitka, Alaska. W. A. WADSWORTH, Geneseo, N. Y. 
D. MV .RIORDAN, Flagstaff, Ariz. C. A. SCHENCK, Biltmore, N. C. 
THomAS MCRAE, Prescott, Ark. FRANK WHITE. Bismarck, N. D. 
Wm. R. DuDLEY, Stanford University, Cal. Wo. R. LAZENBY, Columbus, Ohio. 
HENRY MICHELSEN, Denver, Col, A. C. ScoTT, Stillwater, Okla. 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY, New Haven, Conn. J. T. ROTHROCK, West Chester, Pa. 
Wm. M. Cansy, Wilmington, Del. | H. G. RUSSELL, E. Greenwich, R. I. 
A. V. CLusBs, Pensacola, Fla. | N. E. HANSEN, Brookings, S. D. 
R. B. REPPARD, Savannah, Ga. THOMAS T. WRIGHT, Nashville, Tenn. 


CHAS. DEERING, Chicago, II. | Wo. LL. Bray, Austin, Texas. 

AMES TROOP, Lafayette, Ind. | E. F. HoLMEs, Ogden, Utah. 

HOMAS H. MACBRIDE, Iowa City, Iowa. | FRANK W. ROLLINS, Concord, N. H. 
L. W. YaGGyY, Hutchinson, Kansas. | REDFIELD ProOcTOR, Proctor, Vt. 
S. C. Mason, Berea, Ky. D. O. NoursE, Blacksburg, Va. 
LEWIS JOHNSON, New Orleans, La. ADDISON G. FOSTER, Tacoma, Wash. 


EDWARD L. MELLUS. Baltimore, Md. | A. D. Hopkins, Morgantown, W. Va. 
JoHN K. Hoss, North Berwick, Me. THOMAS F. WALSH, Washington, D. C. 
N. S. SHALER, Cambridge, Mass. | Jos. M. CargEy, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
CHARLES W. GARFIELD, Lansing, Mich. | ELIHU STEWART, Ottawa, Ont. 
SAMUEL B. GREEN, St. Anthony Park, Minn. | Wm. LITTLE, Montreal, Quebec. 
WILLIAM TRELEASE, St. Louis, Mo. } Geo. P. AHERN, Manila, P. I. 
CHARLES E. BESSEY, Lincoln, Neb. Wm. R. CasTLeE, Hawaii. 

JOHN GIFFORD, Princeton, N. J. | J. H. McLeary, San Juan, P. R. 


Annual Dues, $2.00. Life Membership, with exemption from further dues, $100.00. 
Sustaining Membership, $25.00 a year. 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is the official organ of the Association, and is sent regularly te all members. 














APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


To the Assistant Secretary, 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: I hereby signify my desire to become a member of the American Forestry 


Association. Two dollars ($2.00) for annual dues enclosed herewith. 
Very truly yours, 
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PRODUCTS 


IRRIGATION 


There is authentic evidence of the following yields 
in the South Platte Valley, Colo., on the Union 
Pacific, during the season of 1901: 72 bushels of 
corn; 45 to 57 bushels of wheat; 250 bushels 
of potatoes, and 6O to 90 bushels of oats and barley 
to the acre. These are exceptional yields, of course, 

but not of single acres, but of whole fields in different 

portions of the South Platte Valley. The i ase 
parts fairly riot in growth of vegetables....... 



















The Melons and: *erables 
are super untity, 
ania . are alike 












Onions weighing from 1 
to 2% pounds; beets from 
_dto2 F sama cabbages 
from 20 to 3U pounds; 
potatoes from to 3 
pounds. me 
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valley and the yields are x 
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Further information cheerfully furnished by 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P. &T.A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
















50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyvnriGcuTs &c. 





RIPANS Tabules 


Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap C ors In 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 


tions cabag, 4 confidential. Handbook on hao ed 
ome fee oe Oldest agency for securing 


speel notion, without charge. in the receive A good prescription 


"Scientific American, For mankind. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any qoloutite | Carnal, Terms, $3 a 
; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers. 


Co. 36 1 Broadway, New York The Scent packet is enough fot 
an _ ordinar occasio’ Th 
Branch Office, 625 F St. Washington, D. C, family bottle (price 60 coma 


contains a supply for a year, 








In writing advertisers kindly mention FoRESTRY AND IRRIGATION 











Biltmore 
Forest School 
Biltmore. N. C. 


WW 


Theoretical and practical 








FOR FALL PLANTING 


5 paca me : instruction in all branches of 
Our DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE is now 


ready, and will be mailed free on application. applied forestry. 
It is beautifully illustrated, and contains full Course comprising twelve 


cultural directions, and a most complete collec- ; 
tion of all the newest and best sorts consecutive months can be 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, et ae ene oe 
eS year—no vacations. 
Lilies, Crocuses, Irises, F ete 
eae SL RS HEA : Object lessons within the 
iuding a magninhcentc ectiono ne newes ‘ 
and most beautiful varieties of the Japanese mountain estate of George 
Iris, W. Vanderbilt, comprising 
2 120,000 acres, where forestry 
reesias, Lily-of- I ; ? * 7 
Freesias, Lily-of-the Valley, etc , etc has been practiced since 1895. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
We are the Largest and Oldest BULB IM- AN AN 
PORTERS in America. 
e . e e 
J.M. THOR BURN & CO. 
36 Cortlandt Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1802 





For further information 
apply to 


C. A. Schenck, Director 














YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, .. CONNECTICUT 




















The course of study in THE YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Grad- 
uates of collegiate institutions of high standing 
will be admitted without examination, provided 
they can show the requisite knowledge of 
Botany, Geology, and Inorganic Chemistry. 

The Summer School of Forestry is conducted 
at Milford, Pike County, Penna. The session in 
1903 will open July :st and continue seven weeks 























For further information address 





Henry S. Graves, Director, New Haven, Conn. 
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